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The Next Step Forward 


[ EDITORIAL] 


K DUCATION in general and junior 
college education in particular has, 


like the rest of the world’s great institu- . 


tions, passed, sometimes in laborious 
agony and in “ceaseless turmoil seeth- 
ing,” through various stages of develop- 
ment. During the early phases we 
allowed students to sun themselves on 
the well ordered lawns of what we chose 
to call “preparatory” education. Few of 
us bothered to ask, “Preparatory for 
what?” The great majority of those 
who did were content with the specious, 
self-complacent answer, “Preparatory 
for life.’ For years only an isolated 
minority had the courage to admit that 
our “preparation for life” consisted of 
nothing but an unthinking, unimagina- 
tive, and wholly lackadaisical duplica- 
tion of lower division courses offered 
by four-year institutions. 

Shocked out of our complacency first 
by the demands of a fast-moving modern 
world and second by the realization that 
we were fast becoming Siamese twin to 
the lesser part of a system which was 
in itself in pathetic need of a blood 
transfusion, we during the last decade 
have developed the educational plan 
commonly known as “terminal educa- 
tion.” The effort to develop sound, 
workable terminal curricula has in a 
sense revitalized the junior college 
movement. No longer satisfied with 


apish imitation and unquestioning 
acceptance of methods already slightly 
decrepit when the junior college was 
born, educators in this comparatively 
new field reached out for different goals, 
particularly fitted to the needs of their 
students. 

The present global war challenges 
almost every traditional and accepted 
way of life and every time-honored and 
standard method of accomplishment. 
The junior college must recognize that, 
if it is to retain the youthful buoyancy 
and progressive spirit which made 
possible one major change, the time 
has inevitably come for another for- 
ward step. Today there is the positive 
demand upon education that it approach 
world problems. We need to develop 


sounder economic and political relation- 


ships ; and so education must give young 
people a true knowledge of world 
commerce, world banking, world law, 
world geography. We need to develop 
an intelligent and sympathetic under- 
standing of other races; and so educa- 
tion must give an honest conception of 
world cultures, world history, and the 
foreign languages through which those 
cultures and histories are expressed. 
We need to point the way toward world 
police systems and social equalities, if 
education is to have any real part in 
the saving of democracy. 
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The working out of a new junior 
college program, retaining the advan- 
tages of our semi-developed curricula 
of terminal education and at the same 
time offering a broad education for 
world citizenship, is the challenge of 
our future. We find ourselves caught 
between Scylla and Charybdis—the re- 
tention of the best of what we have and 
the elimination of part of what we have 
in order to make way for the educa- 
tional offerings which we have learned 
to regard as vital necessities of future 
years. Mark Van Doren, in _ his 
challenging discussion of Liberal Edu- 
cation, has pointed one possible ap- 
proach : 

The curriculum is not something which it 
is fashionable to ponder; and as for being 
rational about it, few oddities are more sus- 
pect. The problem itself is given up as hope- 
less, or at any rate as one for which there 
is “no time.” That is to say, it is not ac- 
cepted as a real problem. ... The reality 
of the problem was dealt its worst blow by 
the elective system, which most educators 
now damn but which few know yet how to 
disarm. It seems to have been conceived as 
a device to ensure the natural sciences, so 
mistakenly feared and fought by the “hu- 
manities,” their proper place among the lib- 
eral studies where they belonged. If the 
tactics failed, the reason was not so much 
that the classics which gave battle were too 
narrow in their outlook, or that the old war 
between humanism and science was erroneous, 
as that liberal strategy had been lost. The 
curriculum was now completely flexible, but 
it had no joints. It was open, but it did not 
know what to contain.! 

Obviously, education for world think- 
ing and world living is the most im- 
portant element the future curriculum 
must contain! If it is provided at the 
cost of a partial sacrifice of the “free 
elective” system, which has universally 
turned broad education into a distracted 
“tinkering’”’ with courses, will the loss 


sustained be overwhelming? 





1Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education 
(Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1943), pp. 108-09. 


Every junior college administrator 
today would do well to concentrate his 
study upon a reconstructed program 
of liberal arts, bearing in mind that 
from the beginning of time the liberal 
arts have been those arts known and 
practised by free men. Instead of 
offering a heterogeneous collection of 
“electives,’ notorious for their utter 
lack of connection, educators worthy of 
the name must seek to develop a 
rounded and comprehensive program 
of liberal arts, offering students the 
opportunity of acquiring world knowl- 
edge and world understanding. Such 
a program not only would correlate with 
the already developed terminal curric- 
ula but would render them immeasur- 
ably more effective. 

This objective will not be easy of 
attainment, either in preparation or in 
presentation. It will keep the junior 
college, however, in the stimulating 
and vital process of pioneering, of 
building, of meeting world needs. 
When all is said and done, moreover, 
most of us will probably agree with Mr. 
Van Doren’s conclusion: “Education 
is honored when it is hard, but it is 
most honored when it is hard and good. 
The human mind naturally delights in 
exercise.’ 

GERTRUDE Houk Fariss 





Originally established to provide 
prospective university students with 
two years’ additional schooling at home, 
and thus lighten the load upon that 
institution, the junior college has found 
its own distinctive field, as suggested 
by terminal courses. The University’s 
current concern is with helping that 
foster-child stand on its own feet.—Edi- 
torial in San Antonio (Texas) News. 





2 Mark Van Doren, op. cit., p. 153. 
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HE JUNIOR COLLEGES have an op- 

portunity to be the leaders among 

the educational units in the United 

States in the field of aviation. Our 

situation is as good as, or better than, 

that of the high school or senior college 
for such training. 

The program of aviation in colleges 
would be greatly facilitated if we had 
a Federal aid program of flight train- 
ing. The Civilian Pilot Training Act 
is still in force, but no money was ap- 
propriated to implement the Act. In 
other words, this act authorizes flight 
training in the schools but does not 
provide any money. The money is 
needed in the postwar era. Funds were 
furnished in 1939-40 through 1943, 
which was as long as college training 
in aviation was needed by the Army and 
Navy. Germany secured her initial 
superiority in the air by a government 
peacetime program of flight training for 
her youth. There should be some kind 
of Civilian Pilot Training Program 
after the war in the colleges, supported 
by Federal and state funds. All the 
youth who need this flight training can- 
not afford to pay for it. Our govern- 
ment, therefore, must provide subsidy 
if we are to hold our air superiority in 








C. C. Corvert this year became professor 
and consultant in junior college education 
at the University of Texas, after 13 years 
as dean of Northeast Junior College, Louisi- 
ana, where he developed an outstanding 
program in the field of aviation. Dr. Col- 
vert holds the B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
the University of Arkansas and the Ph.D. 
degree from Peabody College for Teachers. 
He is a past president of both the Southern 
Association of Junior Colleges and the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, and is 
chairman of the latter organization’s Com- 
mittee on Aviation. 


Aviation Courses in the Junior College 
Cc. C COLVERT 
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the world. All our youth must know 
how to fly, and the college is the most 
suitable place for our youth in college 
to learn it. 

It is as essential, even now, that the 
junior colleges begin to offer courses in 
the field of aviation as it is that they 
offer courses in algebra, music, short- 
hand, typing, etc. Within a few years 
it will become even more essential. 

The present war training in aviation 
has demonstrated that junior college 
youth comprise the most desirable age 
group with which to start technical 
training in the field of aviation. This 
training is of two types: that dealing 
with jobs to be done on the ground, 
and that which has to do with actual 
flying. The junior colleges of the 
United States must begin to do some- 
thing about definite plans for aviation 
courses of both types. 

Almost all junior colleges offer cer- 
tain ground school courses, even if they 
offer only the one course of four divi- 
sions essential to prepare the student to 
pass the examination in (1) Civil Air 
Regulations, (2) Meteorology, (3) 
Navigation, and (4) General Service 
of Aircraft. Such a course requires 
four to five one-hour classes per week 
for 18 weeks. Similar ground school 
courses might be given for the commer- 
cial pilot license, instructor’s license, 
and instrument pilot license. Many 
pilots, former pilots, and ground school 
instructors who were trained during the 
first two years of this war are available, 
or will be available, for such instruction. 
Much salvage and surplus equipment 
undoubtedly will be available to the 
junior colleges. 

Such ground courses as Civil Air 
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Regulations could be used as part of 
an Aviation Mechanics course. In 
order for one to pass the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration test for a li- 
censed aircraft or engine mechanic, he 
must know the C.A.A. regulations and 
be trained by a C.A.A. licensed instruc- 
tor in an approved shop. After the 
war, and even now, many aircraft and 
airplane engines will be available for 
instructional purposes from the United 
States Government. 

Many junior colleges should plan to 
have their own airports, hangars, shops, 
and planes after the war. Experience 
of some of the colleges during the days 
of the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
and the C.A.A. War Training Service 
has demonstrated that the teaching of 
flying to students is most practical. 
Such training can be a regular college 
curriculum, or can be an elective. Some 
senior colleges and junior colleges in 
the United States have their own air- 
ports, hangars, and planes now and are 
carrying on full programs of flight in- 
struction. The demand for such train- 
ing will be even greater after the war. 
Almost all youth must be taught to fly. 
Most people learn to drive an automo- 
bile by the trial and error, self-instruc- 
tion method, but the flying of an air- 
plane does not admit of such practices. 
The automobile might be a safer means 
of transportation if formal training and 
testing were required of the drivers. 
Safe flying requires definite instruction. 

There is no doubt that a ground and 
flight program in a college will have a 
large enrollment after the war. Such 
programs can be self-supporting, but 
can be greatly aided and made avail- 
able to more students if subsidized. 
That is, the salaries of instructors might 
be paid from college funds just as are 
those of the physics instructor or typ- 
ing instructor. Likewise, buildings, 
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equipment, hangars, etc., might be used 
and depreciated as regular college prop- 
erty rather than as capital outlay to be 
liquidated by the fees from the flight 
and ground school program itself. The 
arrangement of the finances will have 
to be worked out by the individual col- 
leges, but it can be done, and success 
will depend upon the enthusiasm and 
support given by the administrative 
authorities of the particular college. 

An aviation program can succeed as 
well as any other type of specialized 
training which colleges give. Many 
music programs of instruction in col- 
leges, for example, are wholly, or 
almost wholly, self-supporting. All 
pianos, other instruments, and the 
rooms used are many times furnished 
by the college and the student pays only 
a fee large enough to cover the actual 
time of the music instructors. 

In the field of aviation there is an 
almost unlimited number of jobs for 
which the student can be trained and in 
which the student must have some voca- 
tional-technical training. In the air 
transportation industry the following is 
a typical list of 35 airline jobs which 
require such training :? 


Cargo handler, chief 
Communications, director 
Crew chief 
Dispatcher 
Dispatcher, chief 
Dispatcher, director 

‘, Draftsman 
Draftsman, junior 
Engineering assistant 
Engineering clerk 
Field representative 
Flight engineer 
Flight engineer, assistant 
Flight operations, director 
Flight radio operator 





1 Vocational-Technical Training for Indus- 
trial Occupations, Vocational Training Series 
No. 1, Report of the Consulting Committee 
on Vocational-Technical Training, U. 
Office of Education ( a Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1944), p. 25. 
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Flight supervisor 

Inspector 

Inspector, chief 

Instrument technician 
Maintenance, assistant superintendent 
Maintenance clerk 
Maintenance superintendent 
Manager, sales 

Manager, station (or agent) 
Mechanic, master 

Mechanic, senior 
Meteorological supervisor 
Meteorologist 

Navigator 

Operations superintendent 
Radio operator, ground 
Radio repairman 

Research planning clerk 
Supervisor, training 
Technical assistant 


This same report lists the duties of, 
and the nature of vocational-technical 
training essential for, a dispatcher, 
fourth in the list above, as follows: 


Checks flight plan of every trip; checks to 
make sure that it meets safety requirements 
regarding condition of plane, weight, route, 
altitude, and weather; checks position of 
plane as reported by radio during flight; re- 
lays weather conditions en route; obtains 
clearance for plane from each station stop; 
maintains continuous report of all flights by 
means of board diagram showing check 
points; takes entire responsibility of con- 
trolling plane while in the air. 

Must have a superior knowledge of meteor- 
ology and navigation; must know problems 
of the pilot in the air; must have ability to 
read teletype symbols regarding weather 
conditions; must have ability to use slide 
rule as an aid in solving problems; needs to 
use a flight calculator ; needs to have a pleas- 
ing personality, be congenial yet firm, and 
make quick and accurate decisions; must 
think clearly; should be in good health, as 
this position involves mental and nervous 
strain continuing over extended periods of 
time; must have a Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration dispatcher’s license, and a second 
class radio telephone operator’s license.? 


The report goes ahead to state that 
there are several groups of jobs which 
have similar training needs, and such 
common training needs might be 
classed under the following headings: 
Meteorology, Navigation, Aerodynam- 





2 Ibid., p. 26. 


ics, Drafting, Maintenance of Aircraft, 
Aircraft Inspection, and Radio and 
Communications.’ These findings were 
compiled from actual contacts and dis- 
cussion with representative companies 
of the air transportation industry. Each 
junior college should survey its area or 
region to determine which courses it 
should offer and how many of which 
type of trainee the industry can absorb. 
In the field of aircraft manufacturing 
this report shows‘ that there are 58 job 
classifications, grouped into such fields 
as electricity, hydraulics, sheet metal, 
drafting, and planning. The 58 job 
classifications are listed as follows: 


Analyst, flight test 

Analyst, material 

Analyst, methods 

Analyst, process 

Analyst, research laboratory 
Analyst, standards 

Analyst, time study 

Analyst, weight 

Computer, technical 

Designer, tool 

Detailer 

Draftsman, engineering 
Drawings checker, engineering 
Electrical installer 

Engineer, junior aerodynamics 
Engineer, junior structural 
Engineer, standards 

Engineer, construction 
Engineer, weight 

Estimator 

Estimator, assembly and experimental 
Heat-treater, steel 

Illustrator, technical 
Inspector, airplane and engine mechanic 
Inspector, engine man 
Inspector, experimental 
Inspector, heat-treat 
Inspector, jig and tool 
Inspector, safety 

Inspector, sheet metal 
Inspector, templates 

Inspector, tooling 

Instructor, special course 
Liaison man, engineering 
Liaison man, service 

Liaison man, tool 
Mathematician 

Photographer 





8 Ibid., p. 27. 
4 Ibid., p. 29-30. 
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Photographic laboratory man 
Planner, engineering 

Planner, experimental 

Planner, production 

Planner, tool 

Plate maker, lithographic 
Processor, production 

Proofer, tool 

Special assignments man, factory 
Supervisor—field service division 
Supervisor—tool and equipment control 
Supervisor—tool cribs 
Technician, engineering 
Technician, laboratory 
Technician, research laboratory 
Technician, template reproduction 
Technologist, junior 

Time study man 

Writer, technical 


A description of one of these jobs, 
weight analyst, for which technical- 
vocational training is necessary, is given 
below: 


Assists in weight control work; maintains 
weight balance records pertaining to an as- 
signed project; maintains a running weight 
and balance record of an assigned airplane or 
section of an airplane, in order to perform 
continuous weight status of that project. 

Must be able to estimate weight data for 
flutter analysis, dynamic balance, etc.; must 
be able to compile necessary reports related 
to job assignment; must be able to maintain 
and study correct weight and balance records 
on assigned components of an airplane. Nor- 
mally requires 2 years’ training and experi- 
ence, including 1 year in aircraft shop and 1 
year in weight computing. 

Attention is called to these job classi- 
fications in the aviation industry to 
show that there are many fields in which 
courses can be given by the junior col- 
lege. All the jobs in these two lists, a 
total of 93, are positions for which the 
junior college can train. Professional 
four-year college training is not re- 
quired. 

Many of the regular junior college 
departments and courses, such as 
mathematics, physics, engineering, me- 

chanical drawing, and shops, can be 
used to contribute to these various avia- 


tion courses. Some adaptations will 





5 [bid., p. 31. 


have to be made, and these the junior 
colleges must make. It cannot be em- 
phasized too much that we in the junior 
colleges must be ready and willing to 
make new courses and alter old ones to 
meet the modern training needs of our 
youth. In proportion to our willing- 
ness to do this our enrollments and ser- 
vice to youth will increase. 





ROPER GIFT 


The library of Creston Junior Col- 
lege, Iowa, received a gift of $1,000 
from Elmo Roper, nationally known 
marketing consultant and_ research 
director of the Fortune Magazine 
Public Opinion Survey, when he re- 
visited Creston recently. Mr. Roper 
lived in Creston from 1921 to 1928. 
In making the gift Mr. Roper explained 
that he was in business in Creston when 
the junior college was founded, and 
that he had always felt a deep interest 
in the institution. He expressed ap- 
preciation of the fact that the college 
had been able to continue through these 
difficult times and prophesied that the 
two years of advanced schooling would 
be more and more popular as normal 
times in the country are restored. The 
library will use the gift to supplement 
its present 5000 volumes with recent 
scientific and literary books and maga- 
zines which would normally be out of 
reach of its budget of one thousand 
dollars a year. 





The junior college, even though it 
is well adapted to engender worthy at- 
titudes, broaden the cultural founda- 
tion, and provide a “general education,” 
must prepare thousands of young men 
and women to make a living without 
further schooling.—Spencer B. King, 
in School and Society. 
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Are Junior Colleges on the Wrong Path? 


HURST R. ANDERSON 


I* AN ARTICLE, “Junior Colleges Are 
on the Wrong Path,” in the October 
issue of the Junior College Journal, 
Dr. C. Gregg Singer restated in con- 
ventional phraseology a well known 
point of view about higher education 
and the relation of the junior college to 
it. He has said very clearly and point- 
edly what other defenders of the liberal 
arts have repeated on many occasions. 
It may be summarized in the following 
syllogism: 


The liberal arts tradition is the only basis 
of an effective higher education; 

The junior college has departed from that 
tradition ; 

Therefore, the junior college is not provid- 
ing an effective program of higher education. 


His reasoning ultimately involves the 
position that the junior colleges are on 
the wrong path. In logical terminol- 
ogy, Dr. Singer begs the question. He 
assumes what he is trying to prove. 
The major premise in the syllogism 
stands undefended in his article save 
for a series of assertions which are pre- 
sented without sufficient analysis to per- 
mit one to examine either the thinking 
out of which they grow or the facts on 
the basis of which the reasoning is pred- 
icated. His many conclusions about 
the inadequacy of our junior college 
programs are defensible only in case 
his major premise is defensible. What 
about that major premise? Is the lib- 
eral arts tradition the only basis of an 
effective higher education? To find an 








Hurst R. ANDERSON is president of 
Centenary Junior College, New Jersey, and 
is a member of the Committee on Postwar 
Plans of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Another article by Mr. Anderson 
was published in the December Journal. 


answer to this question, one must go to 
the heart of what our colleges should be 
expected to accomplish. 

The writer is not going to pretend 
to present a full answer to this question, 
but rather will try to suggest certain 
bases upon which our educational pro- 
gram should be constructed and vali- 
dated. By indirection the adequacy of 
Dr. Singer’s position is questioned. 

We have for our thinking only two 
points of departure: (1) the student, 
and (2) the present democratic culture, 
embracing its antecedents, in which he 
must live. As teachers and adminis- 
trators we are not working in a 
vacuum; we are teaching and guiding 
real people and are trying to prepare 
them for fullness of life and effective 
service in a real world. If we want to 
identify specifically the several aspects 
of our task, we should begin by an 
analysis of the character and needs of 
our students and the nature and de- 
mands of the society for which we are 
preparing them. The more adequately 
we effect this analysis, the more clearly 
will we see what our educational pro- 
grams should: become. Should we be 
very greatly concerned about whether 
or not our conclusions follow in every 
particular the classical tradition of the 
Middle Ages or the ultra-vocationalism 
of the current scene? The writer would 
suggest that instead of an a priors judg- 
ment, the criteria should be the realistic 
test applicable to any social enterprise: 
Is this program accomplishing the so- 
cially desirable results for which it ex- 
ists? The most scathing condemnation 
which has been leveled at contemporary 
higher education in this country is that 
it has not been sufficiently flexible to 
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meet either the needs of the students 
who are now attending our colleges, 
on the one hand, or those of the chang- 
ing social world, on the other. The 
allegations about the apathy of our col- 
lege graduates to community responsi- 
bility, the meager knowledge of our 
world which they retain past the date of 
graduation, their freedom from perma- 
nent and regular habits of serious read- 
ing, their lack of appreciations in the 
field of the arts, their inability to seek 
a ready adjustment to a vocational or 
professional situation, their emotional 
instability, and their lack of adequate 
preparation for home and family life, if 
supportable, are considerations which 
speak for themselves about the effective- 
ness of our past efforts. If these and 
other needs can be met better, I don’t 
suppose most of the more astute stu- 
dents of education would care what 
philosophical label is attached to the 
enterprise. The question is not, does 
this or that type of educational institu- 
tion fit into this or that kind of arm- 
chair category. That question will be 
tossed about by philosophers ad infini- 
tum. As active teachers and adminis- 
trators, if we meet the basic needs of 
the students with whom we have to deal, 
and those of the world to which we owe 
our existence, we will easily and com- 
pletely justify our continuing efforts. 
There are some corollaries to this 
position which should be stated in order 
to think through some of Dr. Singer’s 
secondary considerations. First, it is 
not essential that all institutions on the 
college level perform the same service. 
There are many demands which have 
to be satisfied; certain institutions can 
meet some better than others. The 
teacher-training program in the State 
of Pennsylvania is a case in point. 
One institution emphasizes one type of 
teacher training, another emphasizes 


another, so that each may make a more 
adequate contribution in a special field. 
This kind of division of educational 
labor is certainly defensible. In like 
manner it is fair to say that there is a 
place for four-year colleges of the St. 
John’s type, the Chicago type, the New 
England arts college type, the modified 
arts college type. There is also a place 
and a need for the public junior college 
emphasizing the vocational aspects of 
education, the private junior college 
duplicating in some ways the first two 
years of the arts program, and all pos- 
sible combinations of both. The fact of 
individual differences and the obvious 
multiplicity of services which must be 
rendered in a complex society support 
these generalizations. With institutions 
providing a legitimate variety rather 
than a deadly uniformity, our educa- 
tional system will render its best service. 
It seems to many that nothing could be 
more futile than to try to crystallize all 
our higher education in a single pattern 
and then seek to force all students, ir- 
respective of their backgrounds, apti- 
tudes and interests, through the same 
educational mill. This is what the over- 
zealous advocates of a specific educa- 
tional philosophy have always sought to 
do and probably always will attempt. 
The criteria should be, does each insti- 
tution honestly and sincerely render the 
kind of essential service which it has 
thoughtfully and justifiably determined 
to render? If it does, society will bless 
it with its support; if it does not, it is 
doomed to failure. 

Second, it is not necessary to raise a 
dying issue, vocationalism versus cul- 
ture. For a student in the fine arts, a 
course in engineering may become a 
cultural course. It is a matter of record 
that Harvard College was founded as a 
professional school. All of our arts 
colleges have always been essentially 
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vocational in character except for the 
few students who, by virtue of economic 
privilege, have not had to serve society 
by productive labor. We should not 
involve ourselves in a false dichotomy. 
Our central concern should always be 
that the needs of society be met and 
that individuals be prepared fo meet 
those needs. For some people an edu- 
cation will involve one combination of 
emphases ; for others, another combina- 
tion. The individual will of necessity 
seek that institution best prepared to 
meet his pattern of needs. 

Third, requirements for admission do 
not need to be precisely the same for all 
institutions or types of institutions. 
The older concept that academic stand- 
ards are maintained by rigid uniformity 
of admission standards—which has gen- 
erally meant a kind of course pattern 
and a definite number of units—has in 
the past ten years given way consider- 
ably to the view that the quality of 
work done, the aptitude and readiness 
of the student for the type of work 
to be pursued, the actual demonstrated 
achievement, irrespective of the particu- 
lar curriculum completed, are much 
more important. Not only have the 
junior colleges broken away from the 
older position, but many of our four- 
year institutions, both colleges and uni- 
versities, have made significant changes 
in their admissions policies. The writer 
served as registrar in a college of liberal 
arts before assuming his present posi- 
tion and helped to reorganize the re- 
quirements for admission there. On the 
basis of test results showing superior 
ability, several high school juniors with 
the consent and recommendation of 
their families and secondary school offi- 
cials were accepted with full freshman 
standing. In every case these students 
did college work well above the average 
of the high school graduates in the same 


college class. Experimental evidence 
suggests that we have put entirely too © 
much reliance upon courses pursued, 
and units earned, and not nearly enough 
on more searching data bearing upon 
the question of readiness for work on 
the college level in the particular insti- 
tution to which the applicant seeks ad- 
mission. 

Fourth, if each educational level were 
a block so hewn that it would fit on the 
preceding one and prepare the way for 
the one above, as though the entire 
structure were the result of design 
rather than accident, society would be 
served better. Dr. Singer’s position 
that the junior college should break 
away from the high school instead of 
becoming a two-year extension of it is 
confusing. He appears to be objecting 
to effective articulation of secondary 
school work and college work. He 
might answer that he did not intend his 
article to be so construed. If he is say- 
ing that our junior college programs 
should be appropriate to the age level 
of college freshmen and sophomores 
rather than secondary school students, 
one could readily agree. If he is refer- 
ring to the articulation of secondary and 
college work, one should suggest that 
we probably err on the side of too little 
instead of too much articulation. Both 
junior and four-year colleges need to 
give time and attention to the planning 
of their programs in order that the 
present duplication and the consequent 
wasting of student and faculty time may 
be avoided. Ideally, the college pro- 
gram should be so built upon the high 
school background that it becomes the 
next educational step in a carefully 
planned sequence. 


Conclusion 


The underlying position of the writer 
is that the junior colleges and the arts 
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colleges are not necessarily on the right 
path or the wrong path; it depends 
upon the college, the character of its 
program, the sincerity of its purpose, 
the clarity of its objectives, the thor- 
oughness with which it implements 
those objectives—the quality of its ser- 
vice. The validation of an educational 
program cannot be expressed in terms 
of philosophical abstractions ; it can only 
be achieved in terms of specific services 
rendered to specific students, who in 
turn may better serve the real world 
in which they live. 





PLACER’S WORKSHOP-CLINIC 


Placer Junior College, California, 
was host last fall at a five-day Work- 
shop-Clinic and Institute, attended by 
about 250 teachers and friends of Cen- 
tral California schools. The Work- 
shop offered five full days of laboratory 
sessions for elementary teachers, and 
two full days on secondary school 
guidance problems for high school and 
college personnel. J. Burton Vasche, 
dean of special instruction at Placer 
Junior College, was general director of 
the Workshop program. 

The daily sections for elementary 
school teachers were based upon actual 
classroom instructional policies and pro- 
cedures. Teachers were encouraged to 
bring in their own teaching questions 
and problems for consideration by the 
many guest specialists. Traditional in- 
stitute speeches were omitted from the 
schedule, and in their place were of- 
fered many exhibits, demonstrations, 
and discussions, all based upon the 
main theme, basic teaching methods. 

Regular Placer Junior College buses 
transported teachers to the Workshop 
from Roseville, Lincoln, and Colfax, 
while school cafeteria facilities served 


noon luncheons and provided refresh- 
ments for the daily mid-afternoon in- 
formal social hours. Full institute 
credit for the year was granted for at- 
tendance at the Workshop. A daily 
morning news sheet, The Workshop 
Reporter, served to coordinate the many 
sections and activities. 

The conference on guidance in sec- 
ondary schools was aimed particularly 
at meeting the needs of high school and 
junior college personnel. Special con- 
sideration was given to problems en- 
countered in Placer Junior College 
special programs at DeWitt General 
Hospital and at Weimar Joint Sana- 
torium. Dr. H. B. McDaniel, special 
supervisor, Occupational Information 
and Guidance, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, provided expert 
leadership for the guidance conference. 

As additional professional service to 
teachers of its area, Placer Junior Col- 
lege is this year offering late-afternoon 
and evening courses for them, both on 
the college campus and at elementary 
school centers, in the fields of modern 
art and music, mental hygiene, conver- 
sational Spanish, youth leadership, and 
current world problems. Dean Vascheé 
reports that teachers at all grade levels 
have been most enthusiastic in their 
support of these opportunities, and this 
encouragement is expected to lead to a 
broadening of Placer Junior College 
services for elementary and secondary 
teachers, at the same time strengthen- 
ing relationships between elementary 
and high school, high school and junior 
college. 





The appropriate development of ter- 
minal educational facilities will come 
only through adequate State and Fed- 
eral aid.—C. E. Friley and J. A. Star- 


rak, in January Annals. 
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The Dental Hygienist 


FRANCES 


HIS ARTICLE is directed to the col- 

lege advisers of those women stu- 
dents who wish to prepare in junior 
college to continue their education in 
some field of occupational specialty, and 
through them to their students. Those 
who have studied for senior college en- 
trance and those who have acquired 
during their junior college years a 
general cultural background will find 
that a career as a dental hygienist offers 
outstanding opportunities. 

The shortage of dental hygienists is 
just one facet of the whole man-power 
shortage—doctors, dentists, nurses, 
health workers of all kinds. The dif- 
ference is that the dental hygienist 
shortage won’t turn into a surplus when 
the firing stops. Rosie the riveter, 
Flora the forester, the lady foreman, 
the girl engineers may have to look 
around for new jobs when the boys 
come home, but there’ll be enough work 
for all the dental hygienists. Reasons: 
(1) All state laws restrict this field to 
women. (2) It is everyone’s guess 
that the Army and Navy dental corps 
will be bigger after the war than before 
the war—they are now demanding more 
dental hygienists than our schools can 
supply. (3) Invasion with its result- 
ing casualties has opened wider fields 
of service with the United States Public 








Frances A. Stor, has been director of 
the course for dental hygienists at the School 
of Dental and Oral Surgery, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for the last three years, and is a 
vice-president of the American Dental Hygi- 
enists Association. Before taking up her 
present position Miss Stoll was for six years 
dental hygienist for the public schools of 
Hempstead, New York. She was a student 
nurse in World War I. Miss Stoll received 
her B.S. degree at Columbia University. 


A. STOLL 


Health Service in rehabilitation. (4) 
Uncle Sam’s boys are getting better 
dental attention—some for the first time 
in their lives—and they may develop a 
taste for it that will keep more dental 
hygienists busy after the war in private 
dental practice. (5) Partly because of 
the overall shortage, and partly because 
of uneven distribution, many families 
out in the country areas and low-budget 
families in towns get scant dental ser- 
vice and their opportunities for good 
dental health education have been nil 
—teaching in dental health and guid- 
ance in securing dental service for this 
great portion of the population may well 
be assigned to the dental hygienist. (6) 
Health insurance may be defeated as a 
government project, but there is bound 
to be an increase in group practice and 
voluntary group health insurance plans. 
Both will mean greater extension of 
dental care to civilians of low and 
middle income groups. Dentistry can- 
not do the job alone. The dental hygi- 
enist must lend a hand. (7) Factory 
workers have been neglected during this 
emergency as far as dental care is con- 
cerned. They are earning more—they 
will spend it in health service as soon as 
it becomes available. Industrial dental 
health service isn’t new but it will be a 
bigger and better field of service with a 
good salary scale after the war. (8) 
This war has shown the need of attack- 
ing the dental health problems of our 
nation early in the lives of children. 
The dental hygiene teacher in public 
schools has made a notable contribution 
to the school health program. This is 
only the beginning of bigger and better 
programs throughout the United States. 
(9) And to summarize innumerable 
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opportunities in the service to veterans, 
Civil Service offers junior and senior 
ratings for dental hygienists in all states 
and territories of the United States. 

Reread the numbered items above, 
and you will find they add up to the 
opportunities for trained dental hygi- 
enists today and in the postwar period. 

What does it take? Training in one 
of 16 recognized schools, which may be 
for one or two academic years, accord- 
ing to the student’s choice ; and passing 
state board examinations for a license 
and registration giving the right to 
practice. A license to practice in any 
one state carries the privilege of practic- 
ing under Federal civil service or in the 
armed forces in any state or territory 
or foreign country. 

The schools for dental hygienists and 
the dental profession as a whole are 
sending out urgent appeals for young 
women with one or more years of col- 
lege training to enter this highly desir- 
able field of service. They are looking 
for intelligent women who have pleas- 
ing personalities and appearance, and 
who have the urge to help humanity in 
a substantial way now and when the 
emergency ends. They want women 
who are seeking a vocation instead of 
a job. They promise top-flight train- 
ing under professors who are authori- 
ties in their chosen fields in dentistry. 
Courses in dental hygiene are short but 
intensive. The course of study is 
educational training, not a field of ser- 
vice that requires years of work with- 
out pay before a license is granted. 
Graduates pass their state board ex- 
aminations and are licensed immedi- 
ately in most states; two states only 
require an internship of eight months 
before license is granted. The cost is 
about the same as liberal arts college 
tuition; some schools are higher be- 
cause of their professional standards. 
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The dental hygienist should not be 
confused with the dental assistant. The 
dental assistant does not come under 
governmental control. She is required 
to have no stated amount of education 
and is forbidden to perform any service 
upon the person or in the mouth of a 
patient. The dental hygientist is 
primarily an educator who uses the 
dental prophylaxis, defined as the scal- 
ing and polishing of the teeth, as a 
means to instill in the patients the im- 
portance of home care of the mouth and 
the advisability of regular periodic 
dental care. Health authorities agree 
that proper mouth hygiene is essential 
for good health and physical well-being 
of the individual, and it is by instruct- 
ing in this phase of health education 
that the dental hygienist is most valu- 
able to society. A dental hygienist 


must work under the direct supervision 


of a licensed dentist; train in an 
accredited school; and renew her 
registration each year after she is 
licensed to practice. At the present 
time the dental hygienist is licensed to 
practice in 33 states, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

The American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association has a pamphlet entitled 
The Dental Hygienist—A Career for 
W omen, which may be procured, with- 
out charge, from Miss Rebekah Fisk, 
Secretary, 1704 North Troy Street, 
Arlington, Virginia. 

The schools throughout the United 
States are distributed geographically 
so that all sections are provided with 
desirable graduates. Candidates should 
write for applications and bulletins of 
information to the school of their choice. 
A complete list of accredited schools 


offering courses for dental hygienists. 


follows: 


Columbia University, School of Dental &: 


Oral Surgery, New York, N. Y. 
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Eastman Dental Dispensary, Rochester, 
New York 

Forsythe Dental Infirmary, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Howard University, College of Dentistry, 
Washington, D. C. (for Negroes) 

Marquette University, Dental School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Meharry Medical College, School of Den- 
tistry, Nashville, Tennessee 

North Pacific College of Oregon, School of 
Dentistry, Portland, Oregon 

Northwestern University, Dental School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Ohio State University, Dental School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Temple University, School of Oral Hy- 
giene, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

University of California, College of Den- 
tistry, San Francisco, California 

University of Michigan, School of Dentis- 
try, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

University of Minnesota, School for Dental 
Hygienists, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

University of Pennsylvania, Courses in 
Oral Hygiene, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

University of Southern California, College 
of Dentistry, Los Angeles, California 

West Liberty Teachers College, West Lib- 
erty, West Virginia 





“TERMINAL EDUCATION” 


A type of “terminal education” in the 
graduate school is advocated by Dr. 
Carl E. Seashore, dean of the Graduate 
School of the State University of Iowa, 
in an article, “Three-Way Organiza- 
tion of the Graduate School,” in the 
October 1944 issue of the Journal of 
Higher Education... Dean Seashore 
says: 


The pattern for terminal education is 
derived from the junior college movement, 
which represents the most fundamental change 
in American education which has developed 
since the establishment of the graduate school 
itself at Johns Hopkins University. The jun- 
ior college has led to the general recognition 
of certain principles, in which we observe the 
following emergent trends: provision for 
applied science and art with the same serious- 
ness with which we have pursued pure science 
and art; the demand for social intelligence 
in semiprofessional and technological pursuits ; 
vocational orientation of a strictly academic 
character but organized and motivated for a 
purpose; the response to the community for 
services at the junior college level ; the estab- 


lishment of a proving ground in which enter- 
ing college students may gradually discover 
themselves and find an interest in the pursuit 
of the scholarly life. 

The causes which led to terminal programs 
at the junior college level and the principles 
involved in their organization, item for item, 
are applicable to the first year or two in the 
graduate school. As the two-year terminal 
plan of the junior college represents the cap- 
stone of the secondary school system, a two- 
year extension beyond the high school, so now 
the terminal program at the graduate level 
represents the capstone of collegiate education. 
Both of these extensions are the results of the 
extraordinary demand for higher education 
designed to fit the student for special services 
and enrichment of the good life. 

While the terminal program is semiprofes- 
sional in character, it is distinct from more 
immediately practical vocational and techno- 
logical programs designed for specific occupa- 
tions in that it is a program in art and science, 
as such. At the graduate level it represents 
bona fide graduate study, having definite pre- 
requisites and standards for admission and 
offering a distinctive program in applied sci- 
ence and art. 





Some educators are suggesting that 
the term “junior college” is a misnomer 
for the type of education that should 
be offered during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years of schooling, and 
particularly for the type of education 
that these institutions will be called 
upon to render in the vocational re- 
habilitation program. These educators 
would use the term “tertiary school,” 
continuing the sequence of primary (or 
elementary) school and_ secondary 
school. No one will deny the correct- 
ness of the proposed term, but it might 
not prove to be a popular term with the 
students, and particularly with ex- 
servicemen. High school graduates 
will still prefer to “go to college.” 
They won’t get up much enthusiasm 
over going to a tertiary school. Ter- 
tiary sounds too much like nursery. 
It isn’t euphonious, and you couldn't 
make it sound pleasant even by dropping 
the r’s——Editorial in Business Educa- 
tion World. 
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Teaching Philosophy in the Junior College (ID) 


ORVIL F. MYERS ann HARRY RUJA 


HIs Is the second section of a three- 

part report by the Committee on 
the Teaching of Philosophy in the 
Junior College. The first part of the 
report, published in the November 
1944 issue of the Junior College Jour- 
nal, covered the following topics: The 
Place of the Junior College in American 
Education, The General Character of 
Junior College Education, and The Ob- 
jectives of Junior College Education. 
This part deals with The Role of Phi- 
losophy in Junior College Terminal 
Education, and Terminal Courses in 
Philosophy for the Junior College. 


The Role of Philosophy in Junior 
College Terminal Education 


The development of “terminal” or 
“semiprofessional” types of curricula in 
the junior college marks a new and 
significant step in American higher edu- 
cation. The word “terminal” in con- 
nection with the junior college refers to 
a program of study so designed that it 
may be completed in a period of two 
years after graduation from high school. 
Terminal curricula are in a number of 
respects quite different from the cur- 
ricula of the first two years of the four- 








THE COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING OF 
PHILOSOPHY IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE has 
the following membership: Stephen R. Deane, 
Westbrook Junior College, Maine; Ralph W. 
Erickson, Hibbing Junior College, Minne- 
sota; Harry Ruja, Compton Junior College, 
California; and Orvil F. Myers, Chairman, 
Los Angeles City College, California. For a 


considerable time both Mr. Deane and Mr. 


Erickson have been in the armed forces. 
This has made it difficult to reach them and 
secure their reactions to many of the opinions 
expressed in the report. The preparation of 
the report has been carried on by Mr. Ruja 
and Mr. Myers. 


year college. Most terminal curricula 
combine occupational training with cul- 
tural or liberal arts education, though 
some junior colleges offer curricula 
which are entirely of the cultural or 
liberal arts type. 

Most junior college students will give 
their major attention to courses of spe- 
cific occupational training. However, 
other courses will be elected which will 
contribute to the student’s personal, 
social and cultural competency. This 
selection of secondary courses will, in 
many instances, include philosophy. 

In a number of the curricula offered 
in the junior college, philosophy will 
not be either a required or a recom- 
mended course; it will be clearly and 
unmistakably an elective subject. 

Philosophy courses designed for ter- 
minal junior college students must be 
adjusted to meet two very important 
facts ; first, that the period of collegiate 
study for most junior college students 
will be limited to the two-year period of 
the junior college program; second, 
that due to this limitation in time most 
junior college students who elect 
courses in philosophy will have time 
for but one semester—two at most—in 
which to pursue the study of philoso- 
phy. Therefore, each semester course 
in philosophy offered in the junior 
college must be as complete a study 
in itself as possible. The junior college 
courses in philosophy cannot be de- 
signed primarily as prerequisites to 
more advanced study. Very few of the 
junior college students will major in 
the study of philosophy and very few 
can be expected to take further work 
in philosophy after leaving the junior 
college. However, in giving attention 
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to the majority who will make one 
course their only course, we must not 
inhibit or handicap the exceptional stu- 
dent who manifests ability and desire 
for a more advanced study of phi- 
losophy. 

Our question is: Limited to one 
semester, or at most to two semesters, 
for the study of philosophy, what can 
be done in our junior college philosophy 
courses which will be of permanent 
value to the student in his problems of 
effective social living ? 

First of all, philosophy can be of im- 
mediate value to the student, for it will 
help him absorb and understand such 
other liberal arts courses as he may be 
taking in the junior college. If he is in 
classes of biology, or physics, or polit- 
ical science, economics, literature, or 
art, he will discover that only in phi- 
losophy is there an analysis of the basic 
concepts of these subjects and that phi- 
losophy integrates their subject matter 
to -form one picture of man and his 
world. 

Secondly, philosophy can help clarify 
the student’s thinking as to what con- 
stitutes the best kind of life and can help 
him become more critical and logical in 
his judgments and reasoning. If the 
objective of vocational competence is 
used in its broadest connotation to refer 
to the art of living, then philosophy in 
the junior college has a place of dis- 
tinctive value. The contribution of 
philosophy toward a better understand- 
ing of man’s place in the world and, 
thereby, to a better understanding of 
what one is doing, will give direction 
and order to all one’s activities, both 
occupational and social. Philosophy’s 
concern for the definition of the ends 
most worth seeking makes possible the 
examined life which alone is worthy of 
being lived by man. To live well, to 
think clearly—these are concrete objec- 
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tives which philosophy can help the 
junior college student achieve. 

Every student, in common with all 
men, will have what might be called a 
“philosophy of life.” This view as to 
the meaning of life and of the world will 
in many instances be inarticulate, incon- 
sistent, and incomplete. The course in 
philosophy can lead the student to a 
more careful formulation, examination, 
and appraisal of the basic assumptions 
upon which his life-view has been 
founded. Thus philosophy will con- 
tribute toward the development of a 
more rational, better-balanced person. 

In every group of students there are 
always some who enjoy their studies 
primarily not because of the clear-cut 
values derived from them but rather 
because of the enjoyment they obtain 
from exploring new vistas. They seek 
knowledge for its own sake, we may 
say. Certainly, such students will be 
enchanted by philosophy; for in phi- 
losophy they will find those magnificent 
questions which have piqued man’s 
curiosity and wonder throughout the 
centuries—the ultimate substance of the 
universe, the origin of all things, the 
fundamental criteria of knowledge, the 
existence of God, and all the others. 
To such students philosophy can con- 
tribute a clearer vision and a height- 
ened enjoyment of their intellectual life. 

Finally, philosophy has an emotional 
value for the junior college student. By 
making clearer to him man’s place in 
the universe, it promotes feelings of 
security and stability. By integrating 
the fields of knowledge and by bringing 
all that one does in his daily work into 
meaningful unity with the activities, the 
aims, and the purposes of the whole 
community of man, philosophy can help 
produce the well-integrated personality. 
This will no doubt be a factor of im- 
portance in dealing with the needs of 
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the men of the armed forces as they 
are returned from the war. To the 
soldier who returns home with pessi- 
mism and despair as to the world, man- 
kind, his job, and himself, philosophy 
can contribute toward a recapturing of 
a faith that will fortify him for the task 
of constructing, with his fellowmen, a 
peaceful, just, and humane civilization. 

In these ways and in others—each 
student finding for himself his own chief 
value—philosophy can be of great help 
to the junior college student, making 
him a person better fitted to solve the 
life problems he will have to face in the 
years ahead. 


Terminal Courses in Philosophy for the 
Junior College 


It is not the aim of the terminal 
course in philosophy in the junior col- 
lege to make experts. The primary 
purpose of each philosophy course is to 
give sufficient specific training in philo- 
sophical matters and methods to enable 
the student to make a successful begin- 
ning in the field and to give him fa- 
miliarity with the principles and gen- 
eral practice of dealing with philosoph- 
ical questions. A student should attain 
a certain degree of competence in the 
application of principles studied to his 
own thinking and action. 

In thinking of the content of our ter- 
minal courses in philosophy in the 
junior college, we are carried back to 
the major objectives of junior college 
education, as stated in the first section 
of this report, published earlier. It is 
imperative that we consider carefully 
the kind of person we wish the junior 
college student to become. The course 
and its content should grow out of a 
study of the student and his needs and 
a knowledge of the student’s experi- 
ence. The course in philosophy will 


not touch all the needs of the student. 
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However, there are certain needs and 
certain requirements made prominent 
by experience which can be more ade- 
quately cared for through philosophy, 
perhaps, than through the other courses 
offered in the junior college. 

Each junior college course in phi- 
losophy must be thought of as a unit 
in itself. If possible the course should 
be but one semester in length. The 
course should have no prerequisites and 
no necessary following courses. The 
terminal course should not be merely 
an introduction to philosophy in the 
commonly accepted sense of the term 
“introduction.” It is not to be designed 
as a preparatory course for more ad- 
vanced study. Nor is it sufficient that 
the course be merely a survey of philo- 
sophical terminology and philosophical 
theories. The course should be planned 
to meet definite objectives and to do 
something specific for the student even 
if he never enrolls in another course in 
philosophy. 

The primary objective of philosophy 
in the junior college is to contribute 
toward clear thinking and rationally 
directed action. The technical terms of 
philosophy and the names of philoso- 
phers are valuable only insofar as they 
contribute toward these aims. A num- 
ber of rather specialized technical terms 
and the names of a number of special- 
ized philosophers may well be omitted 
without loss to the value of the course 
for the student. 

The terminal course in philosophy 
must be practical in the sense of 
“usable.” The student should be able 
to see its connections and its contribu- 
tions to his life now and also its pos- 
sible contributions to his life later on. 
The content of the course will need to 
be intimately related to his life inter- 
ests, occupational interests, and experi- 
ences. The philosophical method and 
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pattern of thinking must become the 
method and pattern of thinking of the 
student. The illustrative material of 
the course and the problems given con- 
sideration should have close integration 
with the other courses and curricula 
offered in the junior college. 

The number of courses in philosophy 
to be offered in the terminal program 
of the junior college will vary with the 
size of the enrollment and the nature of 
the teaching staff available. In the 
smaller junior colleges one course in 
philosophy is all that can be offered 
effectively. In the larger institutions 
the enrollment may warrant a variety 
of courses, and each course of profit to 
the student. 

If but one course in philosophy can 
be offered, it is the general opinion that 
this course should be something in the 
nature of “Social Ethics.” Many, how- 
ever, are of the opinion that a course 
in “Reflective Thinking” or “Logic” is 
of equal importance. 

The content and the presentation of 
philosophy in the terminal program of 
the junior college should be such as to 
make philosophy a living subject rather 
than a study of the dead past. The 
great thinkers of the past made philoso- 
phy of vital importance in living situa- 
tions by a persistent effort to apply 
wisdom to the conduct of their time. 
Philosophy today should be a similar 
effort to see and understand the mean- 
ing of what we are doing. 

Each course in philosophy should 
familiarize the student with the mean- 
ing and function of the different fields 
of philosophical study and the contribu- 
tion of each of these fields toward a 
more unified view of life and the world 
now. The student should learn how to 
use these contributions in his own 
everyday living experience as guides 
to a better achievement of the values 
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and the experiences which he considers 
important. The study of philosophy 
should help the student to formulate 
for himself a “philosophy of life”’—a 
thought framework to be used in mak- 
ing decisions with respect to ends 
sought and in orienting himself in the 
universe. The course in philosophy 
should help the student integrate and 
bring into unity the contributions of 
the various subjects of his collegiate 
study. 





STUDENT POLL 


Compulsory military training for men 
after the war is favored by a majority 
of students at Centenary Junior College, 
New Jersey, according to the opinion 
poll conducted by Spilled Ink, the stu- 
dent publication. The vote in favor of 
compulsory military service for young 
men was 106to81. However, the vote 
on another question asking whether the 
students favor some form of compulsory 
national service for young women shows 
an overwhelming majority, 138 to 39, 
against such legislation. 

Postwar employment was another 
question in the poll. If there are not 
enough jobs for all, 171 of the 189 
Centenary students who answered be- 
lieve that men should have the first 
chance at employment. Evidently the 
majority of the women are expecting to 
marry or live with “daddy.” The 
much-debated question as to whether 
women should receive the same com- 
pensation as men for the same work 
formed the basis for the next questions. 
The Centenary students almost with- 
out exception believe that if they must 
earn their own living, they should re- 
ceive equal pay with men. However, 
if they have some other means of sup- 
port, two-thirds of the students believe 
that they should not receive the same 
pay as men performing the same job. 














The Junior College of the Future 


EARL J. 


gage ec the future of any social 

institution is a hazardous under- 
taking. History abounds with abortive 
attempts to predict the development of 
the state, the church, and the school. 
Observing our democratic educational 
system, Ernest Renan, the well known 
French writer, predicted 75 years ago 
that “Countries which, like the United 
States, have set up a considerable popu- 
lar instruction without any serious 
higher education, will long have to 
expiate their error by their intellectual 
mediocrity, the vulgarity of their man- 
ners, their superficial spirit, and their 
failures in general intelligence.” A 
more sweeping and a more erroneous 
prediction concerning the future of 
American culture has rarely been made. 

The validity of forecasts concerning 
social institutions seems to vary in- 
_ versely with the time involved. Ac- 
- curate prediction also depends to a con- 
siderable degree on the extent to which 
it is based on contemporaneous trends. 
Hence, in attempting to describe the 
junior college of the future it would 
appear to be the part of wisdom to be- 
gin with a brief examination of the 
forces which in recent years have been 
shaping the junior college. With this 
information as a background it may be 
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possible to sketch its probable develop- 
ment in the next five or ten years. In 
philosophical reflection it may be divert- 
ing to speculate about the more distant 
future, but such long-range planning is 
of little practical consequence, for if 
junior colleges continuously adjust their 
programs to the educational needs of the 
next decade, they will be prepared to 
meet the problems of a later period. 

A discussion of the future of the 
junior college could involve individual 
consideration of all their essential char- 
acteristics, such as institutional organi- 
zation and administration, student en- 
rollments, the size and qualifications of 
the faculty, student fees, admission 
standards, and physical facilities. The 
development of each major aspect of 
junior colleges treated in the compre- 
hensive writings of informed students 
of the subject, like Eells and Koos, 
could be projected into the future. 
Even if such a detailed analysis of 
trends were possible, and one were bold 
enough to attempt it, it would serve no 
very useful purpose. For until the 
types of students likely to attend these 
institutions are identified and the ob- 
jectives of their curricula determined 
the internal characteristics of the insti- 
tution cannot be decided. This discus- 
sion will, therefore, be primarily con- 
cerned with two things; the probable 
number and types of future junior col- 
lege students, and the kinds of instruc- 
tion they will need. 

Any prediction of enrollments in the 
junior college of the future must take 
into consideration, first, the long range 
influence of powerful and persistent 
economic and social forces in American 
society, and, second, the temporary 
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effect of the returning service man. 
The extension of compulsory school 
attendance laws into higher age brack- 
ets, the inability of young men and 
women to obtain gainful employment, 
and the demands of commerce and in- 
dustry for additional training have sent 
increasing numbers of youth into insti- 
tutions of higher education. A rising 
national income has also made it pos- 
sible for children of succeeding genera- 
tions to obtain more education than 
their parents. The most important fac- 
tor of all, however, is undoubtedly the 
abiding faith of the American people in 
education. However, only 15 per cent, 
or less than one in seven, of American 
youth of college age were actually at- 
tending an institution of higher educa- 
tion in 1940.1. Hence, the possibilities 
for further increase in enrollments, after 
the counteracting influences of the war 
have been removed, are almost limit- 
less. It seems reasonable to assume 
that enrollments in institutions of higher 
education will increase indefinitely. 
The usual increases will, however, be 
markedly accelerated after the war by 
the return of service men who would 
normally have continued their educa- 
tion during the years of their military 
service. Estimates have been made of 
the proportion of the twelve million 
service men and women who may be 
expected to resume full-time education 
after their release from military duty. 
None of these predictions has a very 
high reliability because of sampling dif- 
ficulties and the vacillating intentions of 
military personnel. Their nearness to 
areas of combat, the opportunity for 
off-duty education, their estimate of the 
duration of the war, and the probability 





1U. S. Office of Education, Bienntal Sur- 
vey of Education, 1938-1940, Vol. II (U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1942), p. 30. 
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of obtaining satisfactory employment, 
are some of the factors which influence 
their decisions. Predictions concerning 
the number of veterans who will return 
to school on a full-time basis must, 
therefore, be made with caution. 

The most comprehensive poll of ser- 
vicemen’s interest in post-service edu- 
cation was conducted at continental 
stations of the Army in the summer of 
1943.2, When those men who, because 
of age, marital status, or previous edu- 
cation, were not likely to return to 
school, were eliminated and some form 
of government aid was assumed, the 
conclusion was reached that not more 
than 9 per cent of those questioned 
would pursue a full-time educational 
program when they returned to civilian 
life. The report did not reveal what 
proportion of the 9 per cent could 
satisfy college admission requirements, 
but if 50 per cent were eligible for ad- 
mission, college enrollments of the early 
postwar years would be increased by 
about a half million students from this 
source alone. 

Aggregate figures are likely to hide 
significant differences between junior 
colleges and other types of institutions. 
The rate of increase in the size of junior 
colleges may be expected to exceed that 
of other institutions, because the junior 
college potentiality represents the first 
full realization of the ideal of diversified 
higher education for all American 
youth. It is, and should be, essentially 
an indigenous institution, drawing its 
students from within commuting dis- 
tance, and sending them back into the 
community with the education they 
need to earn a living and to assume the 





2U. S. Office of Education, “Soldiers’ At- 
titude Toward Post-War Education,” Educa- 
tion for Victory, Vol. 2 (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.), No. 17, 
March 3, 1944. 
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responsibilities of active and responsible 
citizenship. Local adaptation of the 
junior college program has been widely 
successful, and additional states and 
municipalities are laying plans for the 
\ early inauguration or extension of a 
junior college system to fill local edu- 
cational needs. New York State, for 
example, has belatedly planned the es- 
tablishment of 21 technical institutes 
within commuting distance of 85 per 
cent of the state’s population. Because 
of their proximity to home, their inex- 
pensiveness, and their courses of study, 
adapted more closely to local needs than 
instruction now generally available in 
other educational institutions, either 
public or private, these institutes will 
attract thousands of students. 

During the decade ending in 1940, 
the enrollments in junior colleges more 
than tripled.* Beginning in that year 
the curve of full-time enrollments, 
which had risen steadily since 1917, 
dropped perceptibly as young men and 
women were drawn into essential war 
industries, or answered the call to arms. 
This fall in enrollments is a war phe- 
nomenon, however, which will disap- 
pear with the passing of the national 
emergency. In fact the trend has al- 
ready begun to change, for on Novem- 
ber 11, 1944, Dr. Eells reported that 
questionnaires returned by more than 
300 junior colleges showed an increase 
in full-time enrollment in 64 per cent 
of the institutions, a stable enrollment 
in 20 per cent, and a dropping enroll- 
ment in only 16 per cent. Taking long 
and short term factors into considera- 
tion, it seems reasonable to predict that 
during the decade beginning in 1945 the 
junior college population will at least be 
doubled. 


8 W.C. Eells, Present Status of Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education (American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C., 
1941), p. 9. 





Although it is important to know the 
probable future enrollments in a rela- 
tively young institution like the junior 
college, the program of which is fortu- 
nately still fluid, information concern- 
ing the social and educational character- 
istics of prospective students will be 
more useful in planning a future educa- 
tional program. In the postwar period 
it will be only a matter of time until all 
youth aged 14 to 17 will attend secon- 
dary school. The high school popula- 
tion will include millions of young men 
and women quite different socially, intel- 
lectually, and educationally from high 
school students of 25 or 30 years ago, 
since enrollment will not be nearly as 
selective. Studies made by the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission reveal that so- 
cial forces now at work will cause a 
large percentage of these young people 
to graduate from high school, and to 
seek further education. With their mis- 
cellaneous educational and social back- 
ground, they will require a different 
type of education from that generally 
offered in the colleges today. | 

In addition to these students of 
widely varying interests, abilities, and 
purposes, there will be for the next five 
years, or more, a steady registration of 
ex-servicemen, even more heterogene- 
ous than their younger brothers and 
sisters who have not been in the sérvice. 
Twenty-three per cent of veterans will 
be high school graduates and another 
15 per cent will have completed part 
of a college education before entering 
service. Many others will have re- 
ceived some basic vocational training 
in the technical service schools of the 
armed forces, but they will require 
supplementary technical and general 
education before they can hope to se- 
cure satisfactory permanent employ- 
ment. Still others will have extended 
their education through off-duty study 
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or through contact with foreign lan- 
guages and cultures. A large group of 
high school graduates who have worked 
in war industries will also seek admis- 
sion to college. Postwar college stu- 
dents will be the most varied any type 
of institution has ever been called upon 
to accommodate. 

American institutions of higher edu- 
cation are not prepared to assimilate 
this bulky and highly differentiated 
mass of prospective students. Present 
offerings are not sufficiently varied to 
meet their needs. With knowledge 
concerning the types of students likely 
to seek admission in the future, it 
should be possible to sketch out the gen- 
eral types of courses of study the junior 
colleges should offer. Junior college 
students of the future will require at 
least three types of educational pro- 
grams—preparatory programs, termi- 
nal programs, and casual or service 
courses. 

Preparatory programs require only 
brief discussion. They are the most nu- 
merous and best-known offerings of the 
junior college today, resembling closely 
the instruction of the high school and the 
liberal arts college in the physical sci- 
ences, the social sciences, and the hu- 
manities. Preparatory programs custo- 
marily provide instruction in the first 
two years of college curricula leading to 
degrees in such fields as the liberal arts, 
business administration, and teacher 
education. Academic credit for the suc- 
cessful completion of such courses is 
commonly accepted without discount by 
degree-granting institutions. Prepara- 
tory programs also include basic in- 
struction for advanced professional 
study in medicine, dentistry, law, nurs- 
ing, and other professional fields. 


Offering preparatory instruction will | 


continue to be one of the primary ser- 
vices of junior colleges. 


Present preparatory curricula of the 
junior colleges, however, like similar 
instruction offered in four-year insti- 
tutions, are by no means satisfactory. 
In the organization of the preparatory 
program, junior colleges are, to be sure, 
somewhat restricted by the practices 
and the policies of the colleges and pro- 
fessional schools to which their stu- 
dents transfer. Even within the pres- 
ent limitations on curricular experi- 
mentation, however, junior colleges can 
do much to improve the various sub- 
ject-matter courses which now consti- 
tute the preparatory program. These 
basic college courses can be so reorgan- 
ized as to adapt them more closely to 
the needs of students in both prepara- 
tory and terminal curricula. 

Important as preparatory education 
may be, the junior colleges have a more 
important and a more distinctive func- 
tion to perform. More important be- 
cause it is so urgently needed in Amer- 
ica as social conditions change; and 
more distinctive because junior colleges 
are uniquely qualified to render this 
service thus far conspicuously neglected 
by educational institutions. This sec- 
ond function is to provide terminal edu- 
cation. The failure of most academic 
institutions to provide this form of pro- 
gram has caused many students to 
waste their time in courses of study ill- 
adapted to their interests and abilities ; 
it has caused the misuse of the limited 
resources of institutions which have 
provided unsuitable education for stu- 
dents who should have had terminal 
education; and it has caused the lay 
public to be critical of our entire edu- 
cational system. Hence, by offering 
terminal education junior colleges can 
benefit students, academic institutions, 
and society. 

For the purposes of this discussion 
terminal education may be defined as 
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either a program of general education 
designed to prepare students for effec- 
tive adult life and intelligent citizen- 
ship, or a program of vocational edu- 
cation at the semi-professional level to 
prepare him for initial gainful employ- 
ment in a specific occupation. The 
arbitrary distinction between general 
and vocational education is made solely 
for emphasis, since the two supplement 
one another. General knowledge forms 
the basis for vocational education and 
contributes to success in many intan- 
gible ways. 

No prolonged search is required to 
find justification for a terminal program 
of general education. There is wide- 
spread agreement among educators of 
varied educational philosophy and in- 
stitutional affiliation that the junior col- 
lege period should include a program of 
cultural education continuing the broad 
fundamental education of the elemen- 


tary and secondary school and prepar- 


ing students for adult life as citizens, 
homemakers, and workers. Such in- 
struction should give students that com- 
mon heritage of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes that form the core of Amer- 
ican culture. 

The most convincing evidence of the 
need for a terminal program of general 
education is to be found in the large 
number of students who enter a four- 
year college program and then drop out 
at or before the end of the sophomore 
year. President Homer P. Rainey re- 
ported several years ago that seven out 
of every ten students who entered the 
University of Texas as freshmen left 
the institution before the beginning of 
the third year. Figures for other pub- 
lic institutions which admit any high 
school graduate show a similar mortal- 
ity. Even the junior colleges them- 
selves have not dealt very effectively 


with this problem, for Eells* reports 
that 66 per cent of junior college stu- 
dents in 1938-39 were in curricula 
preparatory for advanced work, while 
year after year only 25 per cent actu- 
ally transfer to a university or profes- 
sional school. 

In the development of general ter- 
minal programs the characteristics of 
the future junior college population 
should be kept in mind. As larger per- 
centages of American youth seek ad- 
vanced education many young men and 
women of serious purpose, but who 
rank low in their high school graduat- 
ing class, will want to register for gen- 
eral terminal education. Some of these 
will be unable to meet present admis- 
sion standards and others will already 
have attempted a four-year college pro- 
gram of the conventional sort and 
failed. Many of these students will, 
however, be able to profit by further in- 
struction more nearly suited to their 
needs in either the general or the voca- 
tional -program. 

If the junior colleges will develop a 
program of general education familiar- 
izing American youth with the physical 
and social world in which they live and 
providing them with the basic informa- 
tion, skills, and attitudes necessary to 
deal effectively with the many problems 
which will confront them in the com- 
plex postwar world, they will dignify 
the junior college in the eyes of educa- 
tors everywhere, and they will at the 
same time cause necessary basic reforms 
in our entire educational system. 

Many young men and women will 
want to prepare for a definite vocation 
as soon as they have completed their 
high school education. Thousands of 





4W.C. Eells, Present Status of Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education (American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C., 
1941), p. 61. 
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high school graduates will have received 
some vocational training in the military 
service related to a civilian occupation. 
They will want to supplement this basic 
training sufficiently to guarantee em- 
ployment in their chosen occupation. 
They will be eager to prepare them- 
selves as quickly as possible to earn a 
living. Hundreds of occupations re- 
quire more education than is generally 
provided in the high schools and a dif- 
ferent kind from that offered in four- 
year programs in engineering, business 
administration, and other vocationally 
oriented curricula. Before the war one 
educator said that for every job requir- 
ing a complete engineering education 
there were seven requiring technical 
knowledge and skill which could be 
learned in a much shorter time. Com- 
parable opportunities exist in agricul- 
ture, public administration, the health 
services, business, and other occupa- 
tions. These courses of study should 
not be looked upon as a receptacle into 
which are thrown all students who can- 
not handle the abstractions of the usual 
four-year curricula in these fields. 
Many such students, it is true, would 
undoubtedly be happier and more suc- 
cessful in more practical courses. But 
personnel officers in both high school 
and college will testify that many stu- 
dents who have superior academic rec- 
ords prefer not to enter the professions 
or other occupations requiring four or 
more years of post high school educa- 
tion. Terminal vocational curricula can 
be held out to them not as an inferior 
education, but rather as the type of 
training they need to reach their voca- 
tional objectives. 

Some junior colleges have already 
inaugurated vocational or semi-profes- 
sional curricula in a wide variety of 
fields. In 1940, however, only 69 per 
cent of junior colleges offered any type 
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of terminal curricula, and of these more 
than half reported fewer than five. 

The work of reconstructing the cur- 
riculum cannot be done in a faculty 
meeting ; nor can it be assigned as addi- 
tional duty for faculty members or ad- 
ministrative officers whose primary in- 
terests lie elsewhere. It must be the 
responsibility of persons who possess 
definite qualifications for, and an in- 
terest in, such work. In the develop- 
ment of vocational and semi-profes- 
sional curricula, at least one member of 
the staff could quite profitably give the 
major portion of his time to investigat- 
ing the vocational training required by 
the community. Such a person ought 
to understand the techniques of cur- 
riculum construction and job analysis 
and he should be conversant with occu- 
pational trends and the factors which 
influence these trends, such as labor 
legislation, laws affecting industrial de- 
velopment, and general business condi- 
tions in his own community. He 
should also have the personal qualifica- 
tions which command confidence and 
cooperation in academic, industrial, and 
labor groups. Such a person working 
with a committee of the faculty and ad- 
vised by representative industrial and 
labor leaders should be able to discover 
local occupational opportunities and 
develop curricula to prepare the young 
people of the community for specific 
jobs. 

Many institutions have found a per- 
manent committee of lay advisers to be 
of help in developing new curricula. 
These laymen represent the prospective 
employers of the graduates of the insti- 
tution; they form a channel through 
which the public can be made conscious 
of the value of all junior college educa- 
tion. Such a committee may also pro- 
vide opportunities for the development 
of work-study plans through which stu- 
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dents may get practical experience in 
their chosen occupation while earning 
part of the cost of their education. 
Such plans, which have been successful 
in many urban centers, will be espe- 
cially attractive to veterans seeking im- 
mediate employment. 

In the development of terminal voca- 
tional curricula serious attention should 
be given to the amount of time required 
to complete a vocational program. 
Academic institutions have been han- 
dicapped by the idea that educational 
programs must be fitted into some con- 
venient unit of time, usually four years 
in colleges and universities, though the 
two-year unit is more common in junior 
colleges. Much mischief has been 
caused by the practice of forcing all 
types of curricula into one or two pre- 
established time units, thus emphasiz- 
ing the time-serving aspects of educa- 
tion rather than actual educational 
achievement. The result has often been 
that the pace of the superior student is 
reduced to the average, and totally ir- 
relevant requirements have sometimes 
been added merely to fill up vacant 
spaces in a certain time unit. Junior 
colleges offering terminal programs of 
vocational education will be on a more 
defensible ground if they decide upon 
the length of courses after the actual 
educational demands of various occu- 
pations have been determined. 

Those who develop vocational and 
semi-professional curricula often seem 
to ignore the fact that human beings 
spend only a fraction of their life at 
work, and this fraction is continually 
growing smaller. It is not improbable 
that future generations of Americans 
will spend no more than 30 hours a 
week in earning a living. Education 
must, therefore, prepare them for the 
other manifold activities of life, such 
as making a home, taking part in the 
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varied social activities of the commu- 
nity, assuming the responsibilities of 
citizenship, and enjoying wholesome 
and constructive recreation. Human 
beings do not inherit the capacity to do 
these things, any more than by nature 
they run lathes, manage department 
stores, or make dentures. All these 
capacities are best produced by a 
planned process of education. Termi- 
nal programs of vocational or semi- 
professional education should therefore 
include sufficient basic general educa- 
tion to prepare students to live an in- 
telligent, socially useful, and personally 
satisfying adult life. 

The history of education in this coun- 
try reveals that Americans will not 
tolerate a dual school system which pro- 
vides one type of education for the rich 
and a different type for the poor. The 
attitude of labor groups regarding nar- 
row vocational education was recently 
set forth in pointed language by Mr. 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of 
the CIO, speaking at the Antioch Con- 
ference for Enduring Peace. He said: 


We need to decide whether we want a 
nation of merely well-fed, clothed, and housed 
individuals, who have developed no sense of 
beauty, cultivated no taste for reading, pic- 
tures, music, or other things which help dif- 
ferentiate human beings from the lower forms 
of purely physical life. A really full stand- 
ard of living must include more than material 
satisfaction. And unless our schools re-estab- 
lish courses in other than the immediately 
practical fields, which have been emphasized 
during the war, our long-range society will 
be impoverished in thought and feeling if not 
in merchandise.5 


In addition to preparatory and ter- 
minal curricula the junior colleges can 
offer a third type of instruction which 
will be in great demand in the near 





5 James B. Carey, “The Antioch College 
Institute on Conditions for an Enduring 
Peace,” School and Society, Sept. 30, 1944, p. 
223. 
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future. Such instruction may be de- 
scribed as casual or service courses. In 
using the term “courses” in this connec- 
tion a real distinction is intended be- 
tween single courses, such as typewrit- 
ing, and groups of courses constituting 
an entire curriculum, such as secretarial 
science. Casual courses would be of 
interest principally to employed men 
and women who wish to pursue a single 
course or two in their leisure time to 
increase their vocational competence or 
merely to enjoy the satisfaction of en- 
larging their knowledge. 

Over a period of years many persons 
will attempt to complete an entire cur- 
riculum by taking a course or two each 
year. Ina sense they will be pursuing 
a terminal curriculum, but only on a 
part-time basis, and hence they will be 
somewhat different from the full-time 
students. Both types of students can 
usually be accommodated, however, in 
the same classes if they are scheduled 
during appropriate hours. The so- 
called G.I. Bill makes provision for the 
payment of tuition and other fees for 
those veterans who wish to continue 
their education on a part-time basis. 
Hence, those who wish to enroll for 
cultural or vocational courses in the late 
afternoon or evening, or at any other 
time of the day for that matter, without 
undertaking an entire coursegf study 
extending over several years, may do so. 

It should be recalled that a large per- 
centage of the men taken into the ser- 
vices through the selective service sys- 
tem were over 20 years of age, of whom 
about two-fifths had no less than a full 
high school education. When they are 
discharged the majority of these men 
will have had no formal schooling for 
from two to five years. They will have 
reached an age when they will want to 
get a full-time job, marry, and settle 
down. Many will not be interested in 
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additional full-time education even at 
government expense. Realizing the 
value of additional vocational training 
and general cultural education, how- 
ever, they will take advantage of higher 
education after working hours. If aca- 
demic institutions make even a modest 
effort to provide this type of instruc- 
tion, it is likely that no less than a mil- 
lion veterans will enroll for such 
courses. 

The junior colleges, enmeshed in the 
warp and woof of the community which 
sustains them, and untrammeled by 
tradition, are admirably equipped to 
offer this casual or service type of adult 
education. In making surveys among 
local industrial and commercial con- 
cerns the probable demand for such in- 
struction should be included. The 
junior colleges will find this a fruitful 
field of endeavor, and in offering such 
courses they will be making instruction 
available to persons who could not 
otherwise get it. 

This discussion would not be com- 
plete without some statement concern- 
ing the central position which guidance 
must occupy in the future development 
of the junior colleges. If it be true that 
these institutions will in the next few 
years be attended by hundreds of thou- 
sands of students with widely diversi- 
fied educational and social background, 
and if the curricula are multiplied to fill 
the varied emerging needs of the con- 
stituencies of junior colleges, careful 
sorting and proper placement of stu- 
dents according to their interests and 
abilities will be required. This will be 
particularly true of the veterans who 
will expect to resume their formal 
schooling at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. They will be impatient with and 
outspokenly critical of aimless routine, 
mechanical procedures, and uninformed 
counsel. 
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No one knows how long the war will 
last. But in terms of the time required 
to make changes in academic institu- 
tions the end is near enough to justify 
immediate consideration of postwar ad- 
justments. Enterprising junior col- 
leges wishing to render maximum ser- 
vice to their constituencies will begin 
now to re-examine their courses of 
study to discover to what extent they 
do or do not satisfy the present or pre- 
dictable needs of their students and to 
make necessary curricular reorganiza- 
tion. Institutions which applaud the 


suggestion that the educational pro- . 


gram of the postwar years should more 
completely serve student and commu- 
nity requirements, and then wait com- 
placently for these needs to manifest 
themselves, will not be fully discharging 
their social responsibility. In this task 
the combined efforts of administrative 
officers, faculty members, industrial and 
labor leaders, and the general public 
will be required. If the junior colleges 
will assume the leadership in this next 
stage in the evolution of a democratic 
system of education, they will demon- 
strate their unique and indispensable 
place in this systém, and they will re- 
ceive the gratitude and support of our 
people. The vigor and vision with 
which educators in the junior colleges 
have already undertaken essential edu- 
cational reform justifies the prediction 
that they will discharge this additional 
responsibility with distinction. 





MODERN LANGUAGES 


Increased enrollments in all three 
commonly studied modern languages 
—German, French, and Spanish—in 
1944-45 as compared with 1943-44 are 
found in 75 representative junior col- 
leges, according to data recently col- 
lected by the F. S. Crofts Company. 
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In Crofts Modern Language Notes 
for December 1944 are printed detailed 
reports from 674 colleges and universi- 
ties, showing an increase of 12 per cent 
in the number of students of German, 
French, and Spanish. When the data 
are summarized separately for the 75 
junior colleges included in the study 
the increase is more than twice as great, 
26 per cent. 

Fifty junior colleges reported classes 
in German, with an enrollment in the 
fall of 1943 of 1077 students; in the fall 
of 1944 of 1335 students. This is an 
increase of 24 per cent, as compared 
with only 5 per cent for the entire 
group of 674 colleges studied. 

Sixty-nine junior colleges reported 
classes in French, with an enrollment 
in 1943 of 1881 students; in 1944 of 
2679 students. ‘This is an increase of 
42 per cent, as compared with 15 per 
cent for all 674 institutions. 

Seventy-three of the 75 junior col- 
leges reported classes in Spanish, by 
far the most popular of the three lan- 
guages. Enrollment in 1943 was 5074; 
in 1944 it was 6099. This is an in- 
crease of 20 per cent, as compared with 
14 per cent for all 674 institutions. 





It is predicted by numbers of edu- 
cators that the two-year institutions 
will be extremely important for return- 
ing service men and women who want 
to further their education in the short- 
est possible time——From “Growth of 
Junior Colleges,” in Fall 1944 issue of 
Journal of American Association of 
Umversity Women. 





The rise of junior colleges is the 
most spectacular meteor across the 
educational firmament in the last 
twenty years.— Ordway Tead, in 
Harvard Educational Review. 
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In continuation of the selected list of 
articles in certain important fields 
which have been published in the 
Junior College Journal in the past 
fourteen years, there are listed below a 
selection of those in the Library field. 


Library 


“Book Collections in Junior College Li- 
braries,” Ermine Stone, 1 :28-33 (Oct. 1930). 

“Junior College Section of American Li- 
brary Association,” 1:47-48 (Oct. 1930). 

“The Junior College Library,” Winifred 
Skinner, 1:269-73 (Feb. 1931). 

“The Functions of the Junior College Li- 
brary,” Edith M. Coulter, 1:481-86 (May 
1931). 

“The Junior College Library,” Katherine 
Steele, 1:584-85 (June 1931). 

“Junior College Book Lists,” W. L. Iver- 
sen, 2:53-56 (Oct. 1931). 

“Library Instruction in Junior Colleges,” 
Helen L. Scanlon, 2:269-71 (Feb. 1932). 

“A Book Collection in American History,” 
M. Florence Thompson, 2:523-26 (June 
1932). 

“Library Instruction in Junior Colleges,” 
Zona Peek, 3:3-7 (Oct. 1932). 

“The Junior College Library,” W. L. Iver- 
sen, 3:58-59 (Oct. 1932). 

“Professional Reading in Junior Colleges,” 
Dorothy Schumacher, 3:70-74 (Nov. 1932). 

“Shall We Divide the Junior College Li- 
brary?” Coit Coolidge, 3:354-57 (April 
1933). 

“Magazines in the Junior College Library,” 
Pauline I. Dillman, 4:227-31 (Feb. 1934). 

“Books and the New College Plan at Chi- 
cago,” M. L. Raney, 4:281-86 (March 1934). 

“Stephens College Library Experiment,” 
B. L. Johnson, 4:358-61 (April 1934). 

“Junior College Libraries,” W. W. Bishop, 
5:111-12 (Dec. 1934). 

“Book-Buying for Junior College Li- 
braries,” Helen F. Pierce, 5:135-36 (Dec. 
1934). 

“The Quality of the Junior College Li- 
brary,” Ermine Stone, 5:165-69 (Jan. 1935). 

“Books and Libraries: An Experiment,” 
Ottilia Anderson, 5 :246-51 (Feb. 1935). 

“Junior College Libraries in Texas,” Flor- 
ence W. Barton, 5:338-41 (April 1935). 

“Library Service in the Junior College,” 
W. W. Bishop, 5 :456-61 (May 1935). 


Worth Reading Again 





“Library Service—Discussion,” Ermine 
Stone, 5:462-65 (May 1935). 
“Bibliography on Junior College Li- 
braries,” W. C. Eells, 6:28-31 (Oct. 1935). 
“The Teaching Function of the Library,” 
Flora B. Ludington, 6:69-73 (Nov. 1935). 
“Junior Colleges—Their Trends and Li- 
ried Edna A. Hester, 6:130-34 (Dec. 
“Opportunities in the Junior College Field,” 
C. E. Rush, 6:176-79 (Jan. 1936). 
“Junior College Libraries,” W. C. Eells, 
6 :202-06 (Jan. 1936). 
“NYA Junior College Library Assistants,” 
Margaret MacGowan, 6:227-29 (Feb. 1936). 
“What Students Read,” Macy Gray, 6:371- 
72 (April 1936). 
“The Library for Instructional Supervi- 
sion,” B. L. Johnson, 6:419-20 (May 1936). 
“Carnegie Study of Junior College Li- 
braries,” W. C. Eells, 7:176-79 (Jan. 1937). 
“Function of a Science Divisional Library,” 
Helen Froelich, 7:349-52 (April 1937). 
“Tllinois Library Conference,” Thelma 
Taylor, 7:391-93 (April 1937). 
“Significance of the Junior College Li- 
brary,” W. C. Eells, 8:1-2 (Oct. 1937). 
“The Development of Junior College Li- 
braries,” R. M. Lester, 8:3-9 (Oct. 1937). 
“Suggestions to Junior College Librarians,” 
E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., 8 :62-65 (Nov. 1937). 
“Improvement of Junior College Libraries,” 
W. C. Eells, 8:117-25 (Dec. 1937). 
“Junior College Library Budgets,” Foster 
Mohrhardt, 8:171-73 (Jan. 1938). 
“The College Library Handbook,” E. E. 
Willoughby, 8 :235-38 (Feb. 1938). 
“Library Practices and Instructional Meth- 
ods,” H. M. Adams, 8 :254-57 (Feb. 1938). 
“Recency as a Measure of Book Collec- 
tions,” W. C. Eells, 8:308-10 (March 1938). 
“Standards for a Junior College Library,” 
R. L. Gitler, 9:68-71 (Nov. 1938). 
“The Library and Junior College Aims,” 
A. M. Swanson, 9:175-78 (Jan. 1939). 
“Library Periodicals,” H. M. Adams, 
9 :337-39 (March 1939). 
“Centralized Book Purchasing for Li- 
— Foster Mohrhardt, 9 :366-69 (April 
). 
“Junior College Libraries in California,” 
Elizabeth Neal, 9:373-79 (April 1939). 
“Not the Best Books Ever Written,” R. 
M. Lightfoot, Jr., 10:74-76 (Oct. 1939). 
“Periodicals in the Junior College Library,” 
H. M. Adams, 10:14446 (Nov. 1939). 
“Library Experiment with Reading Rec- 
oat) Carita M. Lancaster, 12:27-30 (Sept. 
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CLASSES FOR PRISONERS 


Dear Dr. Eells: 


At the beginning of the war, Marin 
Junior College, due to its location near 
San Quentin Prison, was requested to 
supervise and provide teachers for War 
Production Training courses located 
within the ‘prison walls. Following 
this request, the College set up a class 
in ship electric welding inside the walls 
of the prison which was open to men 
who would be paroled within six or 
seven months. 

This course proved to be so popular 
that within a short time other courses 
were requested. They have proved 
equally successful. The record of the 
War Production Training is given in 
the following tabulation: 


No. of Men 
Enrolled 
une S 
es Fe. 
~~ WS NS 
Electric welding ........... 21 150 112 283 
i rere 73. 10 12 95 
Marine cooks and bakers .. 12 54 51 117 
Marine electricity ......... 37- 0 O 37 
Marine drafting .......... 0 0 15 15 
Machinist ................ 14 47 39 100 
Total number of men trained .......... 647 


<veneral classes in elementary and 
high school subjects have been con- 
ducted in San Quentin Prison for 
many years, the classes being taught by 
inmates. However, it was the opin- 
ion of many that experienced free in- 
structors would greatly increase the 
efficiency of the instruction. Conse- 
quently, the Marin Junior College was 
requested to provide instructors for 
typing and Spanish. This program 
has been expanded until at the present 
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time courses are offered by the College 
in the following subjects: 

Americanization, arithmetic, com- 
mercial art, correspondence tutoring, 
English, first aid, farming, public 
speaking, Spanish, typing, woodwork, 
general science, spelling, U. S. history, 
apprentice machine shop, drafting, and 
music. 

Classes are held five nights a week 
between the hours of 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. 
in a special building inside the walls, 
provided by the institution. Inmates 
who desire to sign up for courses may 
do so and, if they are qualified, are then 
moved to a special cell block. Sign-up 
and attendance are optional, although 
inmates in the educational block are re- 
quired to attend a class if they sign up 
for it or be moved to other blocks. 
Students who complete high school 
courses may receive a certificate of 
graduation issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Recently an apprenticeship program 
training 30 machinists has been started. 
This program differs from the War 
Production Training machinist class, in 
that, because of the number of training 
hours required, it is not open to men 
who will be paroled within a few 
months. The program, as set up under 
the direction of the California Appren- 
ticeship Council, requires approxi- 
mately 8,000 hours of shop and class 
work. The class meets in a completely 
equipped shop within the walls and, al- 
though it has only been in operation 
three months, gives promise of success. 

Warp H. AustTIN 
President 





Marin Junior College 
Kentfield, California 
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“OUR ADULT PROGRAM” 


Dear Dr. Eells: 


Our evening adult education program 
at the Junior College of Connecticut 
has reached an all-time high enrollment 
this year, with 401 actually in attend- 
ance. This is an increase of 82 per 
cent over last year. The enrollment 
is so large this fall that on two evenings 
every week we have to schedule classes 
in attic and basement rooms, and re- 
cently our board of trustees has made 
definite plans to take over one of our 
eight-room resident houses, which has 
been occupied by a member of our staff, 
and convert it into an educational build- 
ing having seven class rooms. 

There is an interesting paradox in 


our evening class program this year, 


whereby it is alike and different from 
the day class program. In the first 
place, we are achieving a very close 
correlation between our day and eve- 
ning classes. Twenty-eight per cent of 
our day students are registered in eve- 
ning classes and 75 per cent of our full- 
time faculty have teaching assignments 
in evening classes. In every instance 
where a class given in the day time is 
duplicated in the evening, the same text 
and syllabus is used, and in some cases 
students who are working on various 
swing shifts in some of the local in- 
dustries are actually able to alternate 
attendance in day and evening classes. 
Last, June, eight of our Associate in 
Arts graduates had completed all degree 
requirements by attending evening 
classes only. 

On the other hand, our day and eve- 
ning classes in some ways are very 
different from each other. For in- 
stance, in the evening we often have 
non-credit courses which are offered 
free of all academic red tape and at re- 
duced tuition for odd periods of time, 
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such as six, eight, or ten weeks. These 
courses are given in such subjects as 
book reviews, handicrafts, and interior 
decorating. Also, we have started a 
program of extension work, giving col- 
lege courses off the campus. Last year 
we gave a class in elementary Russian 
at the Greek Catholic Theological Sem- 
inary here in Bridgeport. This class 
was composed of thirteen students, six 
of whom were students at the Seminary, 
and seven were regular evening stu- 
dents. However, none of these persons 
actually made an appearance at the Col- 
lege except during registration week. 
This year we are giving a class in 
public speaking for the student nurses 
at one of our hospitals. This class is 
arranged on a contract basis with the 
hospital, and therefore students in it 
are not receiving credit for it. How- 
ever, a provision has been made so that 
those who do want college credit in 
this course, which is transferable, can 
have it by making an adjustment in 
financial arrangements. 

Perhaps the most interesting develop- 
ment in our evening class program this 
year is the inaguration of a high school 
review course which aims to prepare 
the student for the State High School 
Equivalency Examination. This test 
is given by the State Department of 
Education for all persons who have not 
graduated from high school, and those 
who pass it receive a State high school 
diploma which is the legal equivalent of 
a regular high school diploma. This 
course is arranged in such a manner 
that all of the students receive instruc- 
tion on a tutorial basis according to 
their own needs in the four subjects 
upon which the examination is based. 
These are English, mathematics, sci- 
ence, and U. S. history. At the pres- 
ent time there are 23 people in this 
class. 
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One other course which has been 
very popular is a class in English funda- 
mentals. This particular course makes 
no claim to teach English by the regular 
“English composition” method, but 
rather it aims to drill persons in gram- 
mar, punctuation, and other English 
fundamentals. This is one of our larg- 
est classes and persons in it are enthusi- 
astic about the program because they 
feel it is exactly what they have always 
wanted and needed. 

JAMES H. HALSEy 
Junior College of Connecticut 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


NEW ENGLAND MEETING 


The New England Junior College 
Council held its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, on December 9. 
The two main features of the meeting 
were an address by Dr. Allardyce 
Nicoll, professor at Yale University, 
at present on leave of absence for ser- 
vice with the British Embassy at Wash- 
ington, on “Educational Planning in 
Britain” ; and a panel discussion on the 
subject, “What Are the Demands of 
American Culture on Education?” 
Those participating in the panel were 
Roland R. Darling, director, Job 
Counseling Service, Boston Veterans’ 
Reception Center; Ellis C. Maxcy, 
assistant to the vice-president, South- 
ern New England Telephone Company, 
and member of the Connecticut State 
Board of Education; Grace W. Hunt- 
ress, head worker, Elizabeth Peabody 
House, Boston; and Milton D. Proctor, 
president, Westbrook Junior College, 
Maine. The panel was presided over 
by Byron S. Hollinshead, president, 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, and 
member, Harvard Committee on the 
Aims of General Education. 

In the business session, President 
Jesse P. Bogue of Green Mountain 





Junior College presented a summary 
of the Terminal Education Conference 
held at the Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, New York, in November. Presi- 
dent Bogue reported a very profitable 
conference held on a workshop or dis- 
cussion method plan. | 

In accordance with the custom of the 
New England Junior College Council, 
the officers for 1944 were reelected for 
their second term, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford 
Junior College, Massachusetts; vice- 
president, Mrs. Gladys Beckett Jones, 
Garland School, Massachusetts; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Lawrence L. Bethel, 
New Haven YMCA Junior College, 
Connecticut. The additional members 
of the Executive Committee elected for 
1945 are: Charlotte M. Meinecke, 
Colby Junior College, New Hampshire; 
Roy M. Hayes, Ricker Junior College, 
Maine; and John H. Kingsley, Ver- 
mont Junior College. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed by the president to prepare a 
manuscript on the history of the New 
England Junior College Council: E. 
Everett Cortright, Junior College of 
Connecticut, chairman; Guy M. Wins- 
low, Lasell Junior College, Massa- 
chusetts ; Jesse P. Bogue, Green Moun- 
tain Junior College, Vermont; E. 
Leslie Sawyer, Colby Junior College, 
New Hampshire; and Henry W. 
Littlefield, Junior College of Connecti- 
cut. The committee is to submit the 
manuscript to the annual meeting of 
1945, with recommendations regarding 
details of publication. 





CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


Under the sponsorship of the Com- 
mission on Terminal Education of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, in cooperation with the North 
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Central Council and the Illinois As- 
sociation, a conference on general and 
terminal education was held in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, dur- 
ing the week of November 13 to 17. 
The conference planning committee was 
composed of Leland L. Medsker, Chi- 
cago Public Schools, chairman; Dean 
James L. Beck, Thornton Junior Col- 
lege; Dean Roy W. Goddard, Roches- 
ter Junior College; Dr. Leonard V. 
Koos, University of Chicago; and 
President James C. Miller, Christian 
College. 

The approximately sixty adminis- 
trators who attended met every morn- 
ing and afternoon throughout the week 
to listen to competent authorities and 
convened nearly every evening in seven 
seminar groups for discussion. Each 
group elected its own chairman, who 
presided at the major meeting which 
considered the topic of interest to his 
particular group. Called upon to per- 
form that duty were President God- 
dard of the American Association; 
Mr. Medsker, chairman of the plan- 
ning committee; Dean J. F. Welle- 
meyer, Kansas City Kansas Junior 
College, president of the North Cen- 
tral Council; Miss Phebe Ward, San 
Francisco Junior College; Director 
Frank Jensen, La-Salle Peru-Oglesby 
Junior College; Dean Walter S. Pope, 
Morton Junior College; Dean Walter 
J. Swensen, Bismarck Junior College; 
Dean F. J. Marston, Kemper Military 
School; and President Marjorie Mit- 
chell, Cottey College. 

Dean Earl J. McGrath, University 
of Buffalo, in the opening address, 
“The, Junior College of the Future,” 
gave an overall picture of contributing 
influences. Miss Phebe Ward, Co- 


ordinator, Terminal Education Pro- 
gram, San Francisco Junior College, 
called attention to “Some Basic Pro- 
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cedures in the Development of Ter- 
minal Programs for the Community.” 
“Significant Long-Term Occupational 
Trends” was discussed by Dr. Charles 
Stewart, Chief, Occupational Outlook 
Division, U. S. Department of Labor. 
“Cooperative Work Programs” were 
appraised by Dr. Leo Smith, Coordi- 
nator, Cooperative Work Program 
Project, Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. C. O. Houle, Executive 
Secretary of the University College, 
University of Chicago, called attention 
to the problems concerning “Postwar 
Education of Veterans and Adults.” A 
plea for an enhanced program of 
“Guidance in the Postwar Period” was 
made by Vice-President A. J. Brum- 
baugh, American Council on Education. 
Dean B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens Col- 
lege, argued for the inclusion of “Gen- 
eral Education in Terminal Programs.” 
Dr. W. C. Eells, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, described in detail “Federal 
Participation in Junior College Pro- 
grams.” Dr. Max D. Englehart, Di- 
rector of Examinations, Chicago Jun- 
ior College, analyzed “Evaluation 
Problems.” Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, 
Chief, Higher Education Division, U. 
S. Office of Education, pointed out 
“Responsibilities Ahead for the Junior 
Colleges.” | 

In his masterful summary of the con- 
ference, Dr. H. L. Smith, vice-president 
of the North Central Council, com- 
mented that the junior college should 
serve the whole community and not 
simply a small fraction of the adoles- 
cents of college age. “The other al- 
ternative is to decide upon the type of 
school which will be run and intelli- 
gently to exclude all students who can- 
not profit from such a program. The 
public junior college has a particular 
responsibility in undertaking to meet 
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the needs of the largest possible number 
of citizens in the community and makes 
a mistake when it limits itself to a very 
circumscribed program of offerings. 
It remains to be seen whether the 
currently established schools can achieve 
sufficient flexibility to meet the chang- 
ing needs of today and tomorrow or 
whether new schools will have to be 
brought into existence. Great respon- 
sibilities, therefore, lie ahead and if, as 
it has been many times said, the welfare 
of the Nation rests upon education, the 
administrators of education must have 
a large share in meeting the changing 
conditions of the new world.” 

After the conference it was decided 
to publish those addresses which con- 
tained material not appearing in print 
elsewhere. The committee chosen to 
carry out the desire of the conference 
was composed of Superintendent Wade 
C. Fowler, Jefferson City; Superin- 
tendent E. J. Reynolds, Moberly ; Dean 
E. F. Farner, Parsons; President 
Harlie Smith, William Woods; and 
Dean Marston, Kemper. The ex- 
penses of mimeographing and express- 
ing the proceedings to a central point 
have been defrayed by the institutions 
which the members of this committee 
represent. Any junior college ad- 
ministrator desiring a copy should 
write to Dean Marston, Kemper Mili- 
tary School, Boonville, Missouri, en- 
closing ten cents to cover the cost of 


mailing. A limited supply is also in the - 


office of Leland L. Medsker, 228 N. 

LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
FREDERICK MARSTON 

Kemper Military School 

Boonville, Missouri 





NEW JERSEY PLANS 


Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Junior Col- 


lege Association at a recent meeting in 
Trenton reached two decisions vital to 
the growth of intercollegiate relation- 
ships among the junior colleges of New 
Jersey. The committee proposed to 
organize intercollegiate discussions of 
important national and international 
issues among student representatives 
from New Jersey junior colleges, and to 
publish a general bulletin of all ac- 
credited junior colleges in the state. 

The opportunity for junior college 
students from different parts of the 
state to meet together and to exchange 
in open discussion ideas on current 
domestic and foreign problems will, in 
the opinion of the Executive Committee, 
answer several purposes. Such meet- 
ings should encourage in the youth of 
New Jersey the development of leader- 
ship and of sound standards in dealing 
with current human problems; they 
should broaden youth’s understanding 
of the important needs of today and of 
tomorrow; they should quicken and 
foster in the young men and women 
participating tolerance and appreciation 
of the varying viewpoints found in 
different sections of the state. 

The first meeting of junior college 
student representatives will be held 
at Centenary Junior College on Febru- 
ary 24, with six junior colleges partici- 
pating. 





CALIFORNIA PERCENTAGES 


Fifty-four per cent of the students 
enrolled in public junior colleges in 
California were preparing for upper 
division work at some four-year in- 
stitution of higher education, while 46 
per cent were pursuing semiprofessional 
curricula, according to a recent report 
made by the State Department of 
Education. 
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Newspaper Endows Armstrong 


Armstrong Junior College, a public 
junior college at Savannah, Georgia, 


‘has recently received a $20,000 gift for 


its endowment fund from the Savan- 
nah Morning News-Evening Press. 
In announcing the gift, Herschel V. 
Jenkins, publisher of the newspaper, 
commented: 

The faith of those who inaugurated the 
plans for the college has been fully justified 
by its development into one of the outstanding 
junior colleges of the South. It was estab- 
lished on a sound basis and has been kept 
there despite the difficulties the war has 
brought, and today it faces the future with 
absolute confidence that it will move on in an 
ever-expanding service to our youth. It is 
but natural that I and others feel than an 
endowment fund, from which scholarships 
can be offered and other services promoted, 
will be of inestimable value in Armstrong’s 
coming progress. 


The $20,000 donation raises Arm- 
strong’s endowment fund to almost 
$32,000. It is hoped to increase the 
fund to $100,000 within a few years. 


Phi Beta Kappa Elections 


The California State Department of 
Education announces that of 60 persons 
recently elected to Phi Beta Kappa at 
the University of California, 40 were 
transfers from public junior colleges 
in California. 


Course for Small Businessmen 


Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College, 
New Jersey, is inaugurating this se- 
mester a curriculum in the management 
of small business, in preparation for 
an increase in the number of small 
merchandising units in its area which 
a recent survey indicated could be ex- 
pected. The course will cover esti- 


mating of consumer demand, location, 
bookkeeping and checking systems, 
advertising, merchandise display, cus- 
tomer services, and analysis of results. 
The course will be open to veterans 
under the G..I. Bill. 


Junior Colleges for Wisconsin? 


A recent press dispatch from Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, the state capital, says: 


Again the idea is being broached that the 
state teacher college system ought to be 
modified so that the nine institutions can 
serve as junior colleges and accommodate 
the heavy demand from war veterans and 
others for college level educational opportuni- 
ties in the future. 

For many years critics have held that the 
colleges as teacher-training institutions are 
less useful than they could be, and that many 
boys and girls throughout the state are de- 
prived of higher educational opportunities 
because the University of Wisconsin and 
the various private colleges are too remote 
and too expensive. 

The state board of normal school venue, 
which administers the nine colleges, has yet 
taken no specific action looking toward con- 
version of the colleges into institutions of 
broader educational usefulness. 

Yet Edgar G. Doudna, secretary of the 
board, predicts that they will ultimately be- 
come junior colleges, offering freshman and 
sophomore liberal arts courses, in addition 
to their normal teacher training curricula. 


New Grading System 


In an effort to promote high scholar- 
ship and to establish a college where 
students receive credit not only for 
success but also for effort, Cazenovia 
Junior College, New York, has adopted 
an unusual double grading system. 
Two sets of grades are sent to the stu- 
dent’s home—numerical grades, and 
letter grades based on the student’s 
norm. For instance, a grade of 75 
might be a C for one student, an A for 
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another, and D for another. Privileges 
and restrictions are granted on the 
basis of the letter grades. Thus slow 
students receive recognition of their 
effort. So far the students’ work has 
improved and their interest increased 
under this system. 


Memorial Scholarships 


Several scholarships have been cre- 
ated at Moberly Junior College, Mis- 
souri, by the family of David W. 
Stamper, in memory of this former stu- 
dent of the junior college, who lost his 
life in the war on May 16, 1943. The 
scholarships, of approximately $600 
each per year, are to be awarded to out- 
standing male graduates of the junior 
college who show promise in science, 
the field’ of David Stamper’s major 
interest. The income on a trust fund 
of approximately $75,000 is available 
to finance the scholarships. 

A David W. Stamper Memorial 
Science Library has also been estab- 


lished at Moberly Junior College, ° 


through the voluntary contributions of 
students, teachers, relatives of Mr. 
Stamper, and friends. The initial book 
list for the library was recommended 
by Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. New scientific bocks will be 
added from time to time. 


$250,000 Bond Issue 


Taxpayers of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
have voted for a $250,000 bond issue to 
finance a $90,000 gymnasium and a 
$160,000 vocational building at Corpus 
Christi Junior College. 


New Buildings Planned 


Marin Junior College, California, is 
planning an extensive postwar building 
program, to include construction of an 
auditorium seating from 1000 to 1500 
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persons which would serve as a center 
for activities for Marin County. Also 
planned are a new arts and crafts build- 
ing, an extension to the engineering 
building, and an open air theatre. 


Writing Laboratory 


A “writing laboratory” is the first 
of a series of new educational develop- 
ments made possible at New Haven 
YMCA Junior College, Connecticut, 
through the establishment of a special 
development fund—a fund to which 
many local industries have contributed. 
This fund will make possible the de- 
velopment at the college of special 
courses and programs to meet specific 
needs. The writing laboratory is a di- 
rect outgrowth of the suggestion of one 
company, which discovered that mem- 
bers of its personnel, employment, and 
other offices needed instruction in writ- 
ing reports, memos, and letters which 
were simple and concise yet interesting. 

In analyzing this problem, a commit- 
tee of the faculty came to the realization 


that writing is a prerequisite for many 


kinds of jobs. Accordingly, they re- 
commended the development of a writ- 
ing laboratory in which students would 
have an opportunity to write practical 
things rather than merely to study 
about writing. In it students will, of 
course, have an opportunity to learn 
the principles of writing. More im- 
portant, these principles will be applied. 


Annexation Plan 


An annexation plan which would 
more than double the size of the county 
district served by San Bernardino 
Valley Junior College, California, is 
being considered by the college’s board 
of trustees. The plan, if adopted, 
would annex to the junior college 
district all territory in the county ex- 
cept that covered by Chaffey Junior 
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College of Ontario. This would prob- 
ably make it necessary to build dormi- 
tories for students who enroll from dis- 
tant parts of the county. Dr. John 
L. Lounsbury, president of the college, 
indicated that the state may take the 
initiative in annexation plans, not only 
for San Bernardino but for other 
California junior colleges as well. 


Teachers Want Junior College 


The teachers of Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, voted unani- 
mously at their 90th Annual Institute, 
held in November, to adopt a resolution 
favoring legislation which would “add 
a junior college to the public school 
system of Pennsylvania as the 13th and 
14th years of free public education.” 


El Dorado Instructor Honored 


Glenn Smith, instructor in commerce 
at El Dorado Junior College, Kansas, 
was recently elected president of the 
Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


President of Cazenovia 


The board of trustees of Cazenovia 
Junior College, New York, has ap- 
pointed Miss Isabel D. Phisterer presi- 
dent of the institution. For the last 
three years, since Cazenovia’s re- 
organization as a junior college for 
women, Miss Phisterer has been the 
administrative dean. Before going to 
Cazenovia, Miss Phisterer, who holds 
the A.B. degree from Smith College 
and the A.M. from the University of 
Washington, was director of guidance 
for the city of Canandaigua, New York. 


Pennsylvania’s Postwar Needs 


A December United Press dispatch 
from State College, Pennsylvania, points 


out the need for publicly controlled 
junior colleges in that state. It says: 


A postwar educational system in which 
two years of college will be part of the public 
school program was forecast by Dr. C. O. 
Williams, associate professor of education in 
charge of teacher placement at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Ex-servicemen, said Dr. Williams, will 
demand college-level training in their home 
communities, thus giving the same impetus to 
the junior college movement that the first 
World War gave to universal high school 
training: 

In order to promote “a steady rise in the 
educational level of the American people,” 
Dr. Williams advocated publicly financed 
training, adding that civilians as well as 
servicemen have become “educationally con- 
scious” as a result of the wartime stress on 
technical training. 


Another Junior College Authorized 


By a seven-to-one vote the citizens 
of Pampa, Texas, decided on December 
9 to approve the organization of a jun- 
ior college district. At a later date 
an election will be held to authorize 
a bond issue to provide funds for a 
needed building. The Pampa Chamber 
of Commerce estimates a minimum 
attendance of 250 students from Pampa 
alone, with a considerable additional 
number from nearby points. 


Death of Robert B. Reed 


Robert B. Reed, who was dean of 
St. Petersburg Junior College, Florida, 
from 1927 to 1935, and president since 
1935, died November 14. President 
Reed was an authority on Near East- 
ern affairs. He spent ten years as pro- 
fessor at American University, Beirut, 
Syria. Vice-President Roland A. 
Wakefield is now acting administrative 
head of St. Petersburg Junior College. 


Associate’s Degree at Princeton 


Professor Robert K. Root, in an 
article, “Princeton Program for Ser- 
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vicemen,” in the December issue of the 
Journal of Higher Education, writes 
in part as follows: 


We anticipate that many of the less scho- 
lastically advanced will be impatient to begin 
their life work and will think that four 
semesters of college are all that they should 
plan for. For them we have instituted the 
degree of Associate in Arts, the degree al- 
ready widely used by two-year junior colleges. 
For this degree only servicemen will be 
eligible. 

For the candidate for the degree of Asso- 
ciate in Arts two types of curriculum are 
offered. One provides a broad genéral train- 
ing in the arts and sciences (including engin- 
eering) similar in character and scope to the 
usual curriculum of freshman and sophomore 
years. . . . Instead of this more general 
curriculum, a student who has already re- 
ceived credit for two semesters of college 
work may elect a program of specialized study 
in a single department or group of related 
departments, extending over three semesters. 
The details of these programs are still under 
discussion. 


Heads State Commission 


President Harlie L. Smith of William 
Woods College, Missouri, has been 
elected president of the Missouri Edu- 
cational Commission. 


Beulah College Plans Advancement 


In commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth year of its existence, Beulah ‘Col- 
lege, California, is planning a program 
of expansion. A committee represent- 
ing trustees, alumni, and faculty is de- 
veloping plants for an auditorium-com- 
mons building, a dormitory for men, a 
mechanical arts building, and other 
facilities. 


Instructor Awarded Fellowship 


Opal W. Nuss, instructor in Spanish 
at Amarillo College, Texas, has been 
awarded a fellowship by the American 
Association of University Women to 
spend a year of study in South America. 
Miss Nuss plans to prepare a Spanish- 
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English dictionary to include Gaucho 
terms and Americanisms current in the 
Gaucho literature which is so widely 
popular in South America. This type 
of writing has been difficult reading 
for American students because Spanish- 
English dictionaries now available are 
based on the peninsular Spanish of the 
Royal Academy. Miss Nuss will work 
at the National University of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, if possible, or at the 
National University of Chile or of Peru. 


Made President Emeritus 


Dr. Joseph A. Serena of Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Missouri, has been given the 
title of president emeritus of Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, which 
is located at Cape Girardeau. Dr. 
Serena was president of the Teachers 
College from 1921 to 1933. From 
1915 to 1921 he was president of Wil- 
liam Woods College, Missouri, and he 
was one of the 34 junior college educa- 
tors who participated in the junior col- 
lege conference held at St. Louis in 1920 
which resulted in the organization of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 


Annual Memorial Services 


On December 7, each year since 
Pearl Harbor, Santa Ana Junior Col- 
lege, California, has held a memorial 
service for its former students who have 
died in the armed services. Approxi- 
mately 40 Santa Ana alumni have lost 
their lives so far in this war. 


Decrease in Expenditures 


Expenditures in 133 junior colleges 
of all types decreased from $10,552,064 
in 1942-43 to $10,111,463 in 1943-44, 
according to a summary recently re- 
ported by the U. S. Office of Education. 
This is a decrease of 4 per cent. 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 
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Junior College Growth 


Marked reduction in enrollments in 
the junior colleges of the country due to 
wartime conditions is shown by an an- 
alysis of the data appearing in the 
“Junior College Directory 1945.” Total 
enrollment decreased in the third year 
of the war from 325,151 as reported for 
1942-43 to 249,788 as reported for 
1943-44. The loss was most severe 
in number of regular students, which 
decreased more than 33 per cent, while 
the number of special students de- 
creased 16 per cent. Even so, the 
enrollment for 1943-44 is greater than 
it was in 1939-40, prior to the war. 

It should be strongly emphasized, 
however, that the above enrollment 
figures cover last year not the current 
year, 1944-45. Estimates of enroll- 
ments this year, made last fall at or near 
the opening of college, present a dis- 
tinctly more optimistic picture, although 
the situation will not be fully known 
until the year is over. The outstand- 
ingly encouraging fact is that almost 
two-thirds (65 per cent) of 526 junior 
colleges reporting by December 1 of 
the current academic year stated that 
they had increases of enrollment over 
the same date in 1943-44. Only one- 
sixth (174 per cent) reported a further 
decrease in students, while another one- 
sixth reported no change. The median 
increase in enrollment was 10 per cent. 
These facts indicate a probable enroll- 
ment for the current academic year, 
1944-45, of approximately 275,000 stu- 
dents. 

The number of junior colleges re- 
ported this year is 584 as compared 
with 586 in the Directory for the pre- 
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vious year, a net decrease of only 2. 
However, 11 of the 584 are “tempo- 
rarily suspended for the duration” but 
are retained in the 1945 Directory be- 
cause they have expressed a desire to 
continue their membership in _ the 
Association. In spite of regrettable 
wartime casualties, the number of 
junior colleges today is as great as it 
was five years ago, in 1940, before war- 
time conditions began to affect junior 
colleges. 

The number of junior colleges in the 
country and the enrollments reported in 
them, as shown by the directories for 
the past 18 years, have been as follows: 


Percentage 
Year Number Enrollment } we 
ar 408 50,529 ath 
1929 ...... 405 54,438 7.7 
ae 429 67,627 24.2 
ae 436 74,088 9.6 
 aaarr 469 97,631 31.8 
Je 493 96,555 —1.1 
514 103,592 2 
SE 521 107,807 4.1 
De i cance 518 122,311 13.5 
BY i ccead 528 129,106 5.6 
a 553 136,623 5.8 
556 155,588 13.9 
1940 ...... 575 196,710 26.4 
ae 610 236,162 20.5 
jae 627 267,406 13.2 
1943 ...... 624 314,349 17.6 
1944 ...... 586 325,151 3.4 
a 584 249,788 —23.2 


The enrollments given are for the 
previous completed academic year ; that 
is, the enrollment reported in the 1945 
Directory is for the college year 1943- 
44. 

In the past decade, in spite of the 
temporary setback this past year, there 
has been an increase of 12 per cent in 
the number of junior colleges reported 
and an increase of 132 per cent in the 
enrollment in them. 
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The figures tabulated above give en- 
rollments on approximately a compara- 
ble basis for students on the college 
level, except that 3,786 students are 
included in the junior colleges or lower 
divisions of 9 universities and senior 
colleges which have been admitted to 
active membership in the Association. 
On the other hand, enrollments in the 
“lower divisions,” or last two high 
school years, of 38 four-year junior col- 
leges are not included in these total 
figures. This additional enrollment 
amounts to 15,386. 

Number of junior colleges and enroll- 
ments by regional areas are as follows: 


Region Number Enrollment 
New England ...... 46 9,296 
Middle States ...... 60 18,143 
North Central ...... 195 42,747 
re 187 44,546 
Northwest ......... 23 15,451 
CE vc daee wun 71 118,591 


The largest number of institutions is 
found in California with 71, followed 
by Texas with 48. There are 20 states 
with 10 or more junior colleges each. 


Public and Private Colleges 


Of the entire group of 584 junior 
colleges, 261 (45 per cent) are publicly 
controlled institutions, while 323 (55 
per cent) are under private control. 
Corresponding figures for last year 
were 260 publicly and 326 privately 
controlled. The publicly controlled in- 
stitutions, however, have much the 
greater proportion of the enrollment. 
No less than 77 per cent (last year 
also 77 per cent), or 191,424 students, 
are found in the publicly controlled 
junior colleges, as compared with 


58,364 in the privately controlled insti- 
tutions. 

Increased enrollments are found in 
the publicly controlled junior colleges 
in 12 states, and decreased enrollments 
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in 25 states, the net decrease being 
68,118 students, or 26 per cent, as com- 
pared with an increase last year of 9 
per cent. The largest decrease in en- 
rollment occurred in California with 
a loss of 49,692. California still has 
the largest enrollment of any state, 
with 116,158, or 61 per cent, more than 
half, of the public junior college enroll- 
ment of the country. Texas is second 
and Utah third. 

Increased enrollments are found in 
the privately controlled junior colleges 
in 6 states, and decreased enrollments 
in 36 states, the net decrease being 
7,178 students or 11 per cent, as com- 
pared with a decrease in 1942-43 of 13 
per cent. New York has the largest 
enrollment in privately controlled jun- 
ior colleges, with Texas second, and 
Connecticut third. 


Institutional Changes 


The names of 25 institutions which 
appeared in the 1944 Directory are 
omitted in the 1945 Directory. Eight- 
een of these have been closed for the 
duration if not permanently ; the others 
have become senior colleges. 

The 1945 Directory contains the 
names of 23 junior colleges which did 
not appear the previous year. Six of 
these are publicly controlled junior 
colleges while 17 are privately con- 
trolled ones. Some of these newly 
listed junior colleges did not give the 
date of beginning of their junior college 
work; others have been in existence 
for several years but have not been 
listed previously. The names of the 10 
new institutions definitely reported as 
beginning junior college work in 1943 
or 1944 follow: 


Publicly controlled 


Santa Monica Evening Junior College, Calli- 
fornia — 
Poteau Junior College, Oklahoma 
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Privately controlled 


Lewis School of Aeronautics, Illinois 

Dallas Aviation School, Texas 

Durham’s Business Junior College, Austin, 
Texas 

Durham’s Business Junior College, Harlingen, 
Texas 

Durham’s Business Junior College, Houston, 
Texas 

Durham’s Business Junior College, San 
Antonio, Texas 

South Texas School of Commerce, Texas 

Fond du Lac College, Wisconsin 


Type of Institution 

The junior college prevailingly is a 
coeducational institution, 442 (76 per 
cent) being reported of this type. 
Three institutions for men are found in 
the publicly controlled group, all of the 
others being coeducational. In the pri- 
vately controlled group, 36 are for men, 
103 for women, and 184 coeducational. 

Of the publicly controlled institu- 
tions, one is Federally controlled 
(Canal Zone), 50 are state controlled, 
55 are in independently organized ju- 
nior college districts, and the remain- 
ing 155 are local or municipal institu- 
tions controlled by the locally elected 
public school boards. 

Fifty-six per cent of the privately 
controlled group are reported as under 
denominational auspices, the Catholics 
leading with 44 institutions, followed 
by Methodists, 36; Baptists, 33; Pres- 
byterians, 18; Lutherans, 16; Episcopa- 
lians, 5; and 17 other denominational 
groups with one to four each, 30. 

Of the privately controlled institu- 
tions not under denominational aus- 
pices, 101 are operated on a nonprofit 
basis with control vested in a board of 
trustees, while 40 are classified as pro- 
prietary. | 

Twenty-three of the institutions listed 
(3.9 per cent) are negro junior col- 
leges. All but six of these are pri- 
vately controlled institutions. In ad- 
dition there is one junior college for 
Indian students. 
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Size of Colleges 


The size of the 570 junior colleges 
for which 1943-44 enrollments are re- 
ported may be summarized as follows: 


Number of Colleges 

Enrollment Total Public Private 
I 49...... 118 35 83 
i ee 16 39 77 
100-199 ...... 131 64 67 
200- 299 ...... 61 27 34 
. J eee 30 12 18 
400- 499 ...... 16 7 9 
500- .599 ...... 7 5 2 
600— 699....... 12 10 2 
700—- 799 ...... 6 5 1 
800- 899 ...... 9 4 5 
900- 999 ...... 13 10 3 
1,000—- 1,999 ...... 26 19 7 
2,000— 2,999 ...... 8 7 1 
3,000-— 3,999 ...... 5 5 0 
4,000- 4,999 ...... 4 4 0 
5,000— 5,999 ...... 1 1 0 
6,000-— 6,999 ...... 3 3 0 
7,000- 7,999 ...... 3 3 0 
11,000-11,999 ...... 1 1 0 
570 261 309 


While the junior college is still a 
comparatively small institution in many 
parts of the country, much too small 
for the greatest educational efficiency 
in many cases, yet it has grown stead- 
ily except in wartime. More than two- 
thirds of those with less than 100 stu- 
dents are privately controlled. It is 
significant that there are 144 institu- 
tions which have enrollments greater 
than 300; that 51 exceed 1,000; and 
that 25 exceed 2,000. 

Twenty-four California public junior 
colleges report enrollments of special 


students in excess of 1,000 each. The... 


total California enrollment of special 
students is 91,688, as‘compared with 
26,923 regular students. 

The striking increase both in number 
and in proportion of special students 
is a phenomenon of the past seven years. 
For each of the five years from 1933 
to 1937 the specials comprised less than 
15 per cent of the total enrollment. 
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Beginning in 1938, however, there has 
been a steady increase until the present 
Directory shows that almost two-thirds 
of the total enrollment are specials, 
the number having increased almost 
eight-fold in that period. Data for 
eight years are as follows: 


Total ] Percentage 


Year Specia 


Special 
1938 ........ 136,623 20,750 15.2% 
SERS 155,588 33,204 21.3 
ES 196,710 52,849 26.9 
SS 236,162 73,371 = =31.1 
eee 267, 102,369 38.3 
ESE: 314,349 158425 50.4 
a 325,151 193,360 59.5 
gies ga 249,788 161,791 648 


The largest enrollment of regular 
students is found in Los Angeles City 
College, with 7,614. The enrollment of 
the six Chicago public junior colleges 
combined gives a total of 6,382 junior 
college students for the city. 

Average enrollments for the past 
six years, and also for the years 1929- 
30 and 1935-36, in institutions report- 
ing enrollment data, may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


Year Total Public Private 
1929-30 ........... 162 240 115 
1935-36 ........... 255 406 136 
SS 349 556 181 
1939-40 ........... 397 652 202 
1940-41 ........... 429 707 203 
1941-42 ........... 514 872 223 
FER ere 555 998 201 
| | 438 733 189 


This analysis indicates that the pub- 
licly controlled institutions have made 
a marked increase in average size in 
the past six years but are now back 
almost to their 1940-41 average; the 
privately controlled ones back almost 
to their 1938-39 average. The average 
size of all junior colleges decreased 21 
per cent between 1942-43 and 1943-44. 


Enrollment by Classes 


Enrollment by classes may be sum- 
marized as follows, the percentage dis- 


. 
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tribution for last year being added for 
comparison : 


Percentage 
Class Number 1943/44 1942-43 
Freshman ....... 62,307 249% 27.9% 
Sophomore ...... 25,690 10.3 12.6 
meer ......... 161,791 648 59.5 





249,788 100.0% 100.0% 


If the special students are eliminated 
from consideration 29 out of each 100 
regular students were sophomores in 
1943-44 as compared with 31 out. of 
each 100 the previous year. 


Number of Faculty 


The Directory reports 6,254 full- 
time instructors and 4,708 on a part- 
time basis in 569 institutions, or a total 
of 10,962 instructors this year as com- 
pared with 11,318 last year. This is 
an average of 19.3 instructors per in- 
stitution as compared with 20.1 per 
institution last year. 

If it be assumed that two part-time 
instructors are the equivalent of one 
working full time, then there is the 
equivalent of 8,608 full-time instruc- 
tors in these 569 junior colleges, or an 
average of 15.1 full-time instructors 
per institution, as compared with 16.0 
last year. 


Accreditation 


Of the entire group of 584 institu- 
tions, 548, or 94 per cent, are accredited 
by some accrediting agency, national, 
regional, or state. Only 171, however, 
are members of any of the five regional 
associations of colleges and secondary 
schools. A summary of such member- 
ship follows: 


New England Association .............. i) 
Middle States Association .............. 17 
North Central Association ............. 55 
Southern Association .................. 75 
Northwestern Association .............. 15 


California is not in the territory of 
any of the regional accrediting agencies. 
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Association Membership 


The Directory indicates that on Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, the American Association 
of Junior Colleges had 417 active and 
33 associate institutional members, as 
compared with 409 and 33 of the two 
types at the same date last year. Thus 
77 per cent of the junior colleges of 
the country hold membership in the 
Association. This may be compared 
with 56 per cent membership in 1939 
and 76 per cent last year. Of the pub- 
licly controlled junior colleges, 78 per 
cent are members; of those privately 
controlled, 76 per cent. 

Thirteen states, in addition to the 
District of Columbia and the Canal 
Zone, have records of 100 per cent 
membership in the Association, as fol- 
lows: Pennsylvania, 19; Washington, 
7; Nebraska, 6; Idaho, 4; West Vir- 
ginia, 4; New Hampshire, 3; Vermont, 
3; Arizona, 2; Louisiana, 2; Oregon, 
2; Delaware, 1; New Mexico, 1; and 
Rhode Island, 1. 


Changes in Administrators 


A comparison of the 1945 and 1944. 
Directories reveals a change in the.ad- 
ministrative heads on the part of 67 
junior colleges, or 11 per cent of the 
entire group, as compared with 15 per 
cent last year. In the publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges the change this 
year was 14 per cent; in the privately 
controlled colleges 10 per cent. 


Type of Organization 


The information on “years included” 
as given in the Directory may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Four-year junior colleges .............. 38 
Three-year junior colleges ............ 9 
Two-year junior colleges ............. 530 
One-year junior colleges .............. 7 

584 


The two-year organization is evidently 
the prevailing type (91 per cent), but 
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there is considerable interest in the 
four-year type, whether in public school 
systems as part of the “six-four-four” 
plan, or in privately controlled institu- 
tions where the last two academy or 
preparatory school years are included 
with the two common junior college 
years. Last year 37 four-year institu- 
tions were reported. Of the four-year 
institutions this year 19 are publicly 
controlled, 19 privately controlled. Of 
the public group, 4 are state, 7 are 
district, and 8 are local or municipal 
junior colleges. In a fully functioning 
four-year unit it would be expected 
that the enrollment in the first two 
years would be substantially greater 
than in the upper two years. In only 
eleven of the publicly controlled institu- 
tions and in only four of the privately 
controlled ones, however, was the 
“lower division” enrollment greater 
than the “upper division” enrollment. 
The total upper division enrollment in 
the publicly controlled four-year institu- 
tions was 20,446, lower division, 
14,490. In the privately controlled 
institutions: upper division, 3,302; 
lower division, 896. 
WALTER Crossy EELLS, 
Executive Secretary. 





Committee Appointments 


President Goddard has appointed as 
a member of the Committee on Prep- 
aration of Instructors Dean Walter 
J. Swensen of Bismarck Junior College, 
North Dakota. Dean Swensen re- 
places Dean Floyd B. Moe of Virginia 
Junior College, Minnesota, as North 
Central representative on the Com- 
mittee, Dean Moe being in the Navy. 

President Goddard has appointed as 
an additional member of the Committee 
on Postwar Plans President William 
A. Black of Pueblo Junior College, 
Colorado. 
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5202. Botton, F. E., “The ‘Stream- 
lined’ Bachelor’s Degree,” School 
and Society (September 18, 1943), 
58 :193-98. 

Opposes University of Chicago proposals 
for the degree at the junior college level. 

5203. Botton, F. E., “Suggestions for 
the Postwar Development of Junior 
Colleges,” College of Education Rec- 
ord, Seattle (April 1944), 10:84~92. 


Special emphasis upon conditions and 
needs in the state of Washington. 

5204. BowMAN, Henry, “A Func- 

tional Marriage Course,” Education 


Digest (December 1942), 8:49-51. 


Abstract of: article by same author in 
Junior College Journal, November 1942. 


5205. Boyce, W. T., “Service Educa- 
tion and the Junior Colleges,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion (May 1944), 19:242-45. 


Implications of the program of the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute for junior colleges. 


5206. Boyp, Paut P., “The Sopho- 
moric Bachelor,” Southern Associa- 
tion Quarterly (August 1942), 
6 :352—54. 


Discussion of Chicago proposals for A.B. 
degree at junior college level. 


5207. Boyp, Paut P., “Committee on 
Junior Colleges,” Bulletin of School 
Service, University of Kentucky 
(December 1942), 15:80. 


Brief report of committee of Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


‘ 5208. Brickman, W. W., “Statistics 
of California Junior Colleges,” Edu- 
cation Abstracts (December 1942), 
7 :253. 


Abstract of Bulletin by Walter E. Mor- 
gan. See No. 4731. 





* This is a continuation “. Bibliography on 
Junior ad A Walter C. Eells, (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], 
No. 2), A contained the first 1,600 titles 
of this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 
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5209. BricKMAN, W. W., “Periodi- 
cals Read by Junior College Stu- 
dents,” Education Abstracts (Decem- 
ber 1942), 7:260-61. 

Abstract of article in Library Quarterly 


by W. C. Eells. See No. 4548. 
5210. Brickman, W. W., “A Junior 
College Goes Totalitarian,” Educa- 


tion Abstracts (March 1943), 8:49. 


Abstract of article by James Clarke in 
Junior College Journal, January 1943, 


5211. Brickman, W. W., “Junior 
College Directory 1943,” Education 
Abstracts (March 1943), 8:49. 

Abstract of Directory as published in 


Junior College Journal, January 1943. 

5212. Brickman, W. W., “They’re 
in the Army Now,” Education Ab- 
stracts (March 1943), 8:50. 


Abstract of article by J. R. Sala in 
Junior College Journal, January 1943. 


5213. Brooxs, LyMAN B., “A Socio- 
Economic and Educational Study of 
Negro High School and Junior Col- 
lege Training,” Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, 1943. 


-Unpublished doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Michigan. 
5214. Brown, Ciara M. and ARNE- 


SEN, RutH V., Employment Oppor- 
tunities for Women with Limited 
Home Economics Training, Burgess 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, 1944. 44 pages. 


Of special interest to home economics 
instructors in junior colleges because it re- 
ports results of a detailed survey of busi- 
ness firms in Minneapolis and St. Paul to 
discover the jobs in which one or two 
years of college work in home economics 
was regarded as an asset and could be 
capitalized on by young women seeking 
employment. 

5215. Browne, Epwin C., “Can't 


Someone Throw Him Out of Col- 
lege?” California Journal of Second- 
ary Education (April 1943), 
254-55. 
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Letter from the father of a “student” at 

San Francisco Junior College, California. 

5216. BrumsauGH, A. J., “Proceed- 

ings of the Commission on Institu- 

tions of Higher Education,” North 

Central Association Quarterly (July 
1942), 17 :32-73. 


Contains actions on accreditation of 
junior colleges (32), new procedures to be 
followed by junior colleges in applying for 
accreditation (39-40), list of 48 accredited 
junior colleges (52-61), and lists of re- 
gionally accredited junior colleges outside 
of North Central Association territory 
(63-69). 

5217. BULLETIN OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS PRINCIPALS, “Junior Col- 
leges Continue to Grow,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals (March 1943), 
27 :113. 

Growth during 1942 summarized. 

5218. BuLLeTIN OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, “News Notes,” 
Bulletin of the National Assoctation 
of Secondary School Principals 
(March 1944), 28 :97-104. 


Includes “Earn and Learn” (p. 99), 
“President Roosevelt on the Junior Col- 
lege” (p. 99), “Junior College Makes Post- 
war Plans” (p. 101), and “Junior College 
Officers” (p. 102). 


5219. Business EpucaTIon Wor tp, 
“Association of Junior Colleges,” 
Business Education World (June 
1943), 23 :628. 

Election of officers for 1943. 

5220. Business EpucaTion Wor tp, 
“Tertiary Schools,” Business Educa- 
tion World (May 1944), 24 :iii. 


Discussion of change of name of “junior 
college.” 


5221. Business EpucaTIon Wor tp, 
“Association of Junior Colleges 
Elects New Officers,” Business Edu- 
cation World (May 1944), 24:487. 


Report of Cincinnati meeting of AAJC. 
5222. CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SEC- 


ONDARY EpucaTIon, “The Associate 
of Arts Degree,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education (November 
1942), 17 :433. 


Summary of information in W. C. Eells’ 
Terminal Education Monograph No. 4. 
5223. CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SEC- 


ONDARY EpucATION, “Summer Jun- 
ior College Workshops Postponed,” 
California Journal of Secondary 
Education (March 1943) ; 18:184. 


Announcement of moratorium for 1943. 
5224. CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SEC- 
ONDARY EpucaTION, “Junior Col- 
leges Continue Special Studies,” Cal1- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tign (April 1943), 18:212. 
Names 9 institutions in which studies of 
terminal education will be continued. 
5225. CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SEC- 


ONDARY EpucaTION, “Member of 
Board of Trustees Retires,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 


tion (October 1943), 18:324. 


Sketch of life of A. C. Olney, retiring 
ow age of Marin Junior College, Cali- 
ornia. 


5226. CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION, “President 
Roosevelt Writes on the Junior Col- 
lege,” California Journal of Secon- 
dary Education (April 1944), 19: 
166. 


Report based on letter read at Cincin- 
nati meeting of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 


5227. CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SEC- 
ONDARY EpucaTIoNn, “Junior Col- 
leges Furnish Service Personnel,” 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation (May 1944), 19:236. 

Reports one-fourth of faculty members 
in junior colleges have gone into war ser- 
vice. 

5228. CALIFORNIA ScHOOLs, “Sum- 
mary of Statistical Data Concerning 
California Secondary Schools,” Cali- 
fornia Schools (April 1943), 14:84— 
92. 


Includes data on public junior colleges 
as of October 30, 1942. ; 
5229. CALIFORNIA ScuHoors, “Cali- 


fornia School Administrators Named 
to Postwar Planning Committee,” 
California Schools (September 
1943), 14:193. 
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Announcement of the Association’s new 


committee. 
5230. CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Radio 


Scripts on Junior Colleges Listed” 
California Schools (November 1943), 
14 :228. 


Announcement regarding plays prepared 
by American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 


5231. CAamPiIon, Howarp A., “Voca- 
tional Programs in Junior Colleges,” 
Chap. XXIII of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Yearbook XLII, Part I, of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education. Chicago, 1943. 494 


pages. 

Includes discussion of nature of voca- 
tional education, future programs, and 
specific consideration of work offered in 
Amarillo, Bakersfield, Boise, Dunbar, 
Hershey, Hutchinson, Los Angeles, Me- 
ridian, Phoenix, Sacramento, Trinidad, 
Wright, and Weber junior colleges (pp. 
406-22 


5232. —_ J. E., “Role of the 
Junior College in Adult Education,” 
California Journal of Secondary 
Education (February 1943), 18:83- 
85. 


Shows peculiar advantages in the organ- 
ization of programs of adult education in 
California under the junior college. Ad- 
vocates increased emphasis on geography, 
history, languages, psychology, and eco- 
nomics. 


5233. CARPENTER, J. E., “Adult Edu- 
cation at Sacramento,” Bulletin for 
Institutions of Higher Learning of 
the Catholic University of America 
(October 1943), 6:2-3. 


Abstract of article in Junior College 
Journal (September 1943), 14: 12-16. 
5234. CARPENTER, J. E., “Looking 
Ahead,” Education for Victory (Oc- 

tober 15, 1943), 2:25. 


Extract from article in Junior College 
Journal, September 1943. 


5235. CARPENTER, W. W., “Junior 
College Degrees,” School Executive 
(December 1942), 62:25. 


Review of W. C. Eells’ Associate’s 


Degree and Graduation Practices in Junior 
Colleges. 


Carr, I. N., 


5236. “Pre-Induction 
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Training,’ Education Abstracts 


(June 1944), 9:107-08. 


Abstract of article in Juntor College 
Journal, February 1944. 

5237. (CHAMBERLAIN, E. B. “Our 
Independent Schools: The Private 
School in American Education,” 
American Book Co., New York, 
1944. 212 pages. 


Includes brief discussion of junior col- 
leges (pp. 9, 148, 198). States that “at 
least 141 of the present 255 privately con- 
trolled junior colleges have developed out 
of academies or preparatory schools.” 


5238. CHARTERS, W. W., “Women’s 
Needs and Academic Subjects,” 
Journal of Higher Education (No- 
vember 1942), 13:450—-51. 


Editorial comments upon a study by C. 
J. Marsh of 370 students at Stephens Col- 
lege, Missouri. 

5239. CHRISTIAN EpucaTIoN, “As- 
sociate’s Degree and Graduation 
Practices in Junior Colleges,” Chris- 
tian Education (December 1942), 


26 :130. 
Review of W. C. =, Terminal Edu- 
cational a No. 4 
5240. Croup, A. J. and Siva, C. T., 
“San Francisco Junior College 
Makes Postwar Plans,” Occupations 


(Oct. 1944), 23:10-11. 


Reports establishment of a Counseling 
Center and other desirable adjustments. 


5241. Croup, Roy W., “C.T.A. An- 
nual Meeting,” Sierra Educational 
News (May 1943), 39:7-11. 


Account of annual meeting of California 
Teachers Association State Council of 
Education. Includes a section on “Junior 
College Problems.” 


5242. Coan, Otis W., and LILLArp, 
RicHArD C., “American Life in 
Fiction,” School and Society (Janu- 
ary 30, 1943), 57:130-32. 


Includes list of 32 novels found “to have 
constructive educational value” when read 
by students in the authors’ course in 
American Literature at Los Angeles City 


College. 
5243. Cotvert, C. C., “The Junior 
College: An Institution with a Four- 


fold Purpose,” Southern Association 
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Quarterly (May 1944), 8:262-70. 


The junior college should offer (1) pre- 
professional courses, (2) terminal and 
semiprofessional courses, (3) certain 
courses to students who have not com- 
pleted high school, and (4) an adult 
education program through late afternoon 
and evening classes. 


5244. Connor, W. H., “Teaching 
Geography in Junior Colleges,” 
Bulletin for Institutions of Higher 
Learning of the Catholic Umversity 
of America (February 1944), 6:6. 


Abstract of article by the author in 
Junior College Journal, December 1943. 


5245. Coon, Beutan I., “Home- 
making Education,’ Chap. XVI of 
Vocational Education, Yearbook 
XLII, Part I, of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Chi- 
cago, 1943. 494 pages. 


Includes discussion of “Junior College 


Programs” (pp. 280-83). 
5246. CowLey, W. H., “The Fallacy 
U niver- 


of the Two-Year Degree,” 
sity Review (University of Kansas 
City), Summer 1942, 8:230-32. 


Discussion of Chicago proposals. 


5247. Coy, Nora P., “Adult Educa- 
tion at San Bernardino,” Education 


Abstracts (June 1944), 9:101. 


Abstract of article in Junior College 
Journal, February 1944. 


5248. Crissy, W. J. E., and PEpEr- 
SEN, RutuH A., “The War-time Role 
of the College Sophomore,” American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., July 1942. 40 pages. 


Includes data on 537 junior college stu- 
dents. 


5249. Curtiss, D. R., “Professional 
Interests of Mathematical Instructors 
in Junior Colleges,” American 
Mathematical Monthly (April 1941), 
48 :224—28. 

9250. Davis, Mapce (Secretary), 

“A Report of the Activities of the 

First Junior College Conference- 

Laboratory Held at University of 

Texas, June 4-July 14, 1942,” Aus- 
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tin, Texas, 1942. 71 pages mimeo- 
graphed. 


Outlines origin, personnel, colleges rep- 
resented, and general procedure; presents 
summaries of special groups on terminal 
and general education, home economics, 
English, and guidance; and gives in full 
“A Junior College Credo” (published in ~ 
full in Junior College Journal, October 
1942, 13: 106-08). 


5251. DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
“The Junior College in Illinois Sur- 
vey,’ Department of Finance, State 
of Illinois, Springfield, 1943. 47 
pages mimeo. 


Outlines major elements in desirable 
program of junior college education for the 
state. 


5252. Der PeEncreEr, Ipa B., “Modesto 
Goes to School,” Elementary School 
Journal (March 1944), 44:385-86. 


Comments on junior college program of 
adult education at Modesto Junior College, 
California, based on W. M. Pugh’s article 
in Juntor College Journal for January 1944. 


5253. Dret, Georce, “A Portrait of 
the “Typical’ Instructor of English in 
Junior College,’ College English 


(October 1942), 4:46—49. 


A study of preparation, qualifications, 
and compensation of 87 instructors in 52 
public junior colleges in 7 midwestern 
states. For “Comment” by W. C. Eells, 
see College English (January 1943), 4 
255-56. 


5254. DoNnHAM, WALLACE B., “The 
College in a Changing World,” Har- 
pers Magazine (January 1942), 
184 :134—42. 


Favors a two-year degree for junior col- 
lege students. 


5255. Dovuctass, A. A., “Education of 
Japanese at War Relocation Cen- 
ters,” California Schools (December 


1942), 13:261-62. 


Statement of policy of California State 
Department of Education with reference to 
junior college work. ae 

“Credit in 


5256. Dovuctass, A. A., 
Junior Colleges for Military Ex- 
perience,” California Schools (April 
1943), 14:93-95. 


Ten recommendations endorsed by the 
California State Department of Education. 
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5257. Doucrass, Hart R., “Asso- 
ciate’s Degree and Graduation Prac- 
tices in Junior Colleges,” North 
Central Association Quarterly (Oc- 


tober 1943), 18:200-01. 
Review of W. C. Eells’ volume by that 


title. 
5258. DuNnBAR, RatpH M., and 


Foster, Emery M., “College and 
University Library Statistics 1939- 
40,” Chap. VI, Vol. II of Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United 
States, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 105 pages. 

Contains detailed library statistics on 76 
per cent of the 459 junior colleges listed 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 

5259. EpucaTION ABSTRACTS, “Nisei 
Students in Junior Colleges,” Edu- 
cation Abstracts (January 1944), 
9:10. 


Abstract of symposium in Junior C ollege 
Journal, September 1943. 
5260. Epucation Asstracts, “Up- 
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Grading and Out-Grading in Busi- 
ness Education,” Education Ab- 


stracts (February 1944), 9:23. 


Abstract of monograph, first Delta Pi 
Epsilon lecture, by Walter C. Eells. 


5261. Epucation Asstracts, “Sta- 
tistics of California Junior Colleges,” 
Education Abstracts (February 
1944), 9:29. : 


Abstract of Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, August 
1943. 


5262. EpucaTION ABSTRACTS, “One- 
third of Modesto’s Adults Go to Col- 
lege,” Education Abstracts (March 
1944), 9:41. 


Abstract of article by W. M. Pugh in 
Junior College Journal, January 1944, 


5263. EpucaATION AsstrRaActs, “Can- 
ada Plans for Junior Colleges,” Edu- 
cation Abstracts (March 1944), 9: 


42. 


Abstract of article by W. P. Percival 
in Junior College Journal, January 1944. 
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